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STATES  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  OF  TOMORROW,”  ETC. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  the  treaty  of  1783  conceded 
the  nationality  of  the  American  Republic.  It  was  with 
diplomatic  struggle  that  we  secured  the  Great  Lakes  for  its  north¬ 
ern  and  the  Mississippi  for  its  western  boundary.  The  English, 
French  and  Spanish  commissioners  would  limit  the  young  nation 
to  the  watershed  of  the  Alleghanies.  Oswald  had  much  English 
positiveness  and  almost  presumptiveness  in  this  direction,  and  was 
aided  by  the  French  and  Spanish  counsellors,  whose  governments 
had  much  territory  thinly  peopled  and  but  poorly  defined  lying 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  coming  Republic.  But  in  colonial 
times  the  dominion  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  supposed  to 
extend  back  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  far  as  Great  Britain 
had  a  just  claim,  as  against  France  and  Spain.  When,  therefore 
they  assumed  and  gained  independence  they  presumed  that  the 
change  affected  government  only  and  not  lioundaries,  and  that 
which  was  theirs  formerly,  became,  by  independence  their  own  in 
sovereignty.  The  three  powers  which  raised  a  doubt  by  their 
commissioners,  had  reason  to  inquire  unto  what  this  new  nation 
might  grow,  whose  prospects  were  so  august  and  prophetic,  open¬ 
ing  so  indefinitely  into  the  wild  unknown.  A  European  Great 
Britain,  or  Spain  or  France  even  could  lie  quietly  and  obscurely 
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bestowed  in  the  untrodden  and  unmeasured  latitudes  and  longi¬ 
tudes  that  lay  off  somewhere  to  the  west  of  the  new-born  nation. 
The  records  are  explicit,  but  we  cannot  stop  to  cite  them,  of  the 
grave  conferences  among  the  trijiartite  commissioners,  how  they 
might  limit  the  area  to  be  assigned  to  their  young  rival.  Nor  had 
this  been  a  silent  question  in  their  cabinets  in  Europe  during  the 
eight  years  of  struggle,  when  points  of  aid  and  neutrality  and 
recognition  pressed  on  them.  Hence  the  struggle  for  limitation 
of  territory  in  the  treaty.  Oswald  for  the  English,  and  Ver- 
gennes  and  Rayneval  for  the  French,  and  Aranda  for  Spain,  would 
run  the  line  along  the  watershed  that  divides  the  flow  between 
the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi 
on  the  other.  Rut  Jay  and  Franklin  were  inflexible,  and  for  a 
time  the  issue  still  lay  Ijetween  the  pen  of  the  diplomat  and  the 
resumed  sword  of  Cornwallis.  Jay  said  :  “  We  shall  be  content 

with  no  boundary  short  of  the  Mississippi.”  ^ 

Rut  the  first  struggle  ended  peacefully,  and  as  between  England 
and  her  disobedient  and  successful  colonies  the  line  was  to  run  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  through  a  smaller  chain  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Of  course  the  boundary  must  be  marked 
for  the  house  lot  for  the  new  nation’s  building,  by  courses  and 
distances,  as  the  engineers  say.  At  first  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
simple  process ;  and  yet  it  was  eighty-eight  years  before  the 
United  States  and  Great  Rritain  completed  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion.  For  in  1783,  American  geography  was  yet  in  the  haze  of 
its  morning  twilight.  Geographers  had  not  even  then  escaped 
from  the  delusion  of  Columbus  in  which  he  dared  his  great 
achievement  and  died,  that  America  was  an  archipelago  lying 
iKjtween  Europe  and  Asia.  The  best  navigators  of  the  age  were 
still  exploring  for  an  inland  passiage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  In  1766-’8,  Captain  Jonathan  Carv'er,  a  soldier  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  in  the  F'rench  war,  had  pursued  this  chimera  in  the  regions  of 
the  Upper  Superior  and  the  country  of  the  Sioux.  He  there  dis¬ 
covered  a  river,  which  was  said  to  bear  the  name  of  Oregon,  and 
that  flowed  into  the  Pacific.  He  recommended  to  the  English  to 
open,  through  it,  the  long-sought  route  for  commerce  to  China  and 
the  East  Indies.^  California  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  one 
of  the  Islands  of  the  American  Archipelago,  and  “  on  the  early 

>  Bancroft,  x :  579. 

‘Travels  throughout  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  17611-1768,  by  Jonathan  Car¬ 
ver.  1813. 
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Spanish  maps  the  Mississippi  is  not  distinguishable  from  other 
affluents  of  the  Gulf,”  says  Parkman,  in  his  “  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West.” 

On  Morse’s  map  of  the  United  States,  quarto,  1822,  a  river  is 
laid  down  as  rising  west  of  Salt  Lake  and  emptying  into  the 
Pacific  near  San  Francisco,  with  the  legend:  “Supposed  river 
between  the  Buena  Ventura  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  which 
w'ill  probably  be  the  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.”  And  what  is  more  surprising  in  the  ignorance  of 
American  geography  is  this  remark  by  Monette,  published  in 
1846 :  “  To  the  disappointment  of  the  commercial  world  this 

route  [the  Straits  of  Anian],  still  remains  as  much  unknown  as 
it  was  two  hundred  years  ago :  and  such  it  will  remain  until  it  is 
opened  by  the  way  of  the  Oregon  River  or  the  Bay  of  Califor¬ 
nia.”  ^ 

And  a  gross  darkness  must  at  the  same  time  have  prevailed  in 
Europe  over  American  geography.  For  when  General  Kniphau- 
sen  was  bringing  over  his  Hessians,  the  English  mercenaries,  to 
fight  our  fathers,  he  was  bewildered  with  the  notion  that  America 
was  but  an  island  in  a  cluster  lying  betw’een  Eiurope  and  Asia. 
In  the  tedium  of  the  long  voyage,  with  head  winds,  heavy  fogs 
and  dark  nights,  and  alarmed  and  half-mutinous  soldiers,  he 
approached  the  captain  with  deference  and  the  suggestion  that 
in  the  heavy  weather  and  dark  nights  they  might  unwittingly 
have  sailed  by  America  ! 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  fixing  the  St.  Croix  as 
our  initial  eastern  l)Oundary,  it  l)ecame  a  grave  question,  and 
matter  for  a  second  conference  what  river  was  the  true  St.  Croix. 
When  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  were 
made  boundary  })oint8  on  the  northwest,  their  supposed  relative 
positions  to  each  other  were  more  than  a  hundred  miles  out  of  the 
w^ay.  From  the  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  the 
line  was  to  run  “  due  west  ”  to  the  Mississippi.  But  the  head  of 
the  Mississippi  was  a  hundred  miles  and  more  to  the  south. 

In  1770,  only  thirteen  years  before.  Archbishop  Lorenzana  had 
published  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  his  history  of  New  Spain,  and  in 
it  he  says:  “  It  is  doubtful  if  tlje  country  of  New  Spain  does  not 
border  on  Tartary  and  Greenland — by  the  way  of  California  on 
the  former,  and  by  New  Mexico  on  the  latter.” 

'  Monette’a  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  I:  123. 
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Spain  “  claimed  under  the  name  of  Florida  the  whole  seacoast 
as  far  as  Newfoundland,  and  even  to  the  remotest  north.  Canada 
was  a  part  of  Florida.”  —  Bancroft'' »  U.  S..,  I.,  67. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  being  weary  of  the  war, 
and  in  a  wilderness  continent,  where  land  seemed  superfluous, 
were  willing  to  make  boundary  points  by  assumption,  and  set 
hypothetic  metes  and  bounds  on  a  liberal  guess,  and  in  lands  that 
neither  party  had  seen,  or  cared  much  for.  One  case  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  perplexity  and  tediousness  and  possible  irritations  in 
running  this  line.  It  was  stipulated  that  from  the  common 
bound  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
the  line  should  take  the  middle  of  the  river  and  of  the  lakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  to  the  foot  of  the  Xeebish  Rapids  or 
Sault  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  In  doing  this  the  com¬ 
missioners  ^und  it  necessary  to  agree  upon,  name  and  map  out 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  islands  on  the  immediate  right  and 
left  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  nations.  They  were 
about  seven  and  a  half  years  in  marking  this  section  of  the 
boundary. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  St.  Lusson,  with  his  fifteen 
white  men,  Joliet  and  Perrot  being  of  them,  and  fourteen  Indian 
tribes,  had  raised  over  the  Neebish  Rapids  and  the  Sault  St.  Marie, 
the  banner  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  XIV.  was  then  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  the  rising 
star  in  Europe,  and  of  exceeding  brilliancy.  In  that  magic  name 
St.  Lusson  took  possession,  with  much  ceremony,  of  tlie  Great 
Lakes  and  all  the  countries  they  drained,  and  all  lands  discovered, 
or  to  be  discovered,  between  the  North  Sea,  and  the  West  Sea, 
and  the  South  Sea.  Then  Great  Britain  was  inferior  and  anxious 
in  the  new  world  and  the  United  States  were  unlwrii.  Now,  as 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  pass  along  with  their  joint 
commissioners  and  corps  of  engineei’s,  dividing  the  country 
between  them,  only  some  saintly  names  of  places  indicate  that  the 
French  had  ever  been  there.  That  brilliant  reflection  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles  was  as  flitting  at  the  Sault  as  the  flowers  and 
fragrance  of  that  fourteenth  of  leafy  June,  1671,  when  they  there 
proclaimed  “The  Grand  Monarch.”  Under  eight  treaties  and 
fifteen  specifications,  this  line  between  the  United  States  and  Brit¬ 
ish  America  was  agreed  to.  The  work  of  eighty-eight  years  was 
completed  in  1872,  by  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor  of  German3% 
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to  whom  the  two  nations  submitted  the  question  of  the  “  middle 
of  the  channel  ”  and  so  the  boundary  between  the  mainland  and 
Vancouver’s  Island. 

An  explanation  is  here  interjected.  By  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  June  15,  1846,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  the  two, 
already  established  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  should  be  continued  on  the  same  parallel  “  to  the  middle  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver’s 
Island,  and  thence  southerly,  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel  and  of  Fuca’s  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  A  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties  as  to  which  is  the 
channel  intended.  The  English  commissioners  claimed  that  it 
was  tlie  Rosario  Straits,  and  the  American  that  it  was  the  Canal 
de  Haro.  The  former  was  an  inferior  channel  running  near  the 
continent,  while  the  latter  was  a  much  larger  channel,  and  nearer 
to  Vancouver.  Between  the  two  were  many  and  important 
islands,  specially,  San  Juan,  the  ownership  of  which  the  English 
commissioners  coveted ;  and  long  diplomatic  delays  and  failures 
followed.  The  English  claims  seem  to  have  been  frivolous  and 
pretentious,  as  in  framing  the  treaty  the  one  great  channel  and 
most  in  use  for  commerce  —  the  De  Haro  —  could  have  been  the 
only  one  in  mind  by  both  the  contracting  parties.  The  dispute 
was  referred  to  the  Emperor  William  for  arbitration,  and  he 
decided  that  “  the  line  drawn  through  the  canal  De  Haro  is  most 
in  accordance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty.”  This 
award  was  made  in  1872,  interpreting  and  settling  the  treaty 
made  in' 1846. 

In  the  arbitration  before  the  Emperor  it  was  provided  that  each 
party  might  state  its  case  in  a  memorial  or  argument,  with  a  single 
reply  each  to  the  other’s  paper.  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  the  emi¬ 
nent  historian,  presented  the  American  side.  Familiar  with  the 
court  of  Berlin,  as  having  been  the  American  Minister  there, 
versed  in  the  case  as  a  student  of  history,  on  agreeable  terms  with 
the  Emperor,  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  difficult  work  which 
he  handled  so  successfully.  The  paper  does  eminent  honor,  even 
to  one  already  crowned  by  varied  achievements  in  scholarship  and 
diplomacy. 

For  the  first  time,  then,  by  this  award,  and  in  eighty-eight  years, 
we  are  without  any  controversy  with  Great  Britain  on  a  boundary 
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question,  or  as  President  Grant  states  it  in  announcing  the  treaty 
in  his  Message  of  December,  1872,  “For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  we  are  without  a  question 
of  disputed  boundary  between  our  territory  and  the  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  on  this  continent.” 


Cl  VIC  INS  TR  UCTION. 

BT  A.  TOLMAN  SMITH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Civics  is  a  new  word  in  school  programmes.  It  marks  a  new 
Ci'nception  of  an  old  idea,  a  step  in  the  development  of 
the  political  consciousness  and  the  political  insight  of  a  race. 
The  idea  meets  us  wherever  public  schools  have  been  formally 
constituted,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  expressed  in  vague  or  gen¬ 
eral  terms  which  have  had  either  no  real  issue  in  practical  courses 
of  instruction  or  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  arbitrary  doc¬ 
trines  of  despotic  power.  “  Knowledge  of  tlie  Capital  laws  ”  was 
one  of  the  objects  specified  in  the  first  educational  ordinance 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts  colony,  1G42.  This  preceded  by 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  “  General  Regulations  ”  issued 
by  Frederick  the  Great  for  the  conduct  of  schools  in  which  also 
an  avowed  object  was  to  insure  to  future  ages  “  better  and  more 
skillful  subjects.” 

Opposite  policies  developed  from  these  two  expressions  of  a 
common  principle.  In  Massachusetts  instruction  in  the  universal 
elements  of  knowledge  has  been  regarded  as  the  natural  ante¬ 
cedent  of  political  enlightenment.  In  Prussia,  obedience  to 
authority  has  been  expressly  inculcated  as  the  supreme  essence  of 
good  citizenship.  In  the  one  case,  too  much  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  in  the  other,  too  much  has  been  suppressed.  Naturally 
enough  it  is  not  among  Anglo  Saxons  that  the  subject  has  received 
the  specialization  that  was  requisite  and  inevitable.  Local  self- 
government  as  maintained  among  Germanic  peoples  is  civic  edu¬ 
cation  ;  wherever  town  meetings  and  primaries  are  authoritative 
institutions  there  grows  up  naturally  tlie  consciousness  of  public 
rights  and  duties,  the  sense  of  political  personality.  Under  highly 
centralized  governments,  on  the  contrary,  this  consciousness  is 
repressed ;  roused  it  may  be  at  times  to  spasmodic  effort,  but  it  has 
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no  abiding  force,  hence,  a  weakness  in  the  body  politic  wherever 
democracies  rise  from  the  ruins  of  imperialism.  This  explains 
the  specialization  of  civic  instruction  in  the  schools  of  France. 

The  idea  is  not  an  outcome  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  is 
sometimes  represented,  rather  the  Revolution  was  precipitated  by 
thefermentof  the  idea.  Singularly  enough  it  is  traced  to  Rousseau’s 
Emile,  although  in  that  ideal  system  of  education  the  ties  which 
bind  men  together,  public  duties  and  obligations,  are  ignored. 

“  My  pupil,”  says  Rousseau,  “  understands  no  other  science  but 
that  of  nature.  He  does  not  so  much  as  know  the  name  of  history 
nor  the  meaning  of  the  words  metaphysics  and  morality.  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  essential  relations  of  man  to  things,  but 
with  none  of  the  moral  relations  l)etween  man  and  man.” 
“  *  *  *  He  consideres  himself  without  any  connection  with 

others.  He  requires  nothing  of  any  man  and  believes  no  man  has 
a  right  to  require  anything  of  him.”  Despite,  however,  the  isola¬ 
tion  in  which  the  author  placed  the  subject  of  his  natural  scheme 
of  education  his  prescient  wit  disclosed  the  germ  of  a  new  order 
of  society.  Henceforth  education  ceased  to  be  simply  a  means  of 
forming  passive  instruments  or  servile  subjects  ;  the  perfection  of 
individuals,  the  development  of  natural  powers  was  seen  to  be  its 
supreme  purpose.  From  this  thought  all  those  memorials,  peti¬ 
tions,  and  projects  of  law  which  crowded  upon  each  other  in  the 
fateful  days  of  the  Revolution  and  the  first  Republic  drew  their 
inspirations.  Men  of  affairs  were  quick  to  discern  the  social 
application  of  the  principle. 

“  Heretofore,”  said  La  Chalotais,  “we  have  had  an  education 
which  was  fit  for  nothing  more  tlian  to  form  subjects  for  the 
school.  The  public  welfare,  the  honor  of  the  nation  demand  that 
we  should  substitute  for  this  civil  education  which  shall  prepare 
each  coming  generation  to  perform  successfully  all  public  func¬ 
tions.”  *  *  *  “  Since  education  should  prepare  citizens  for 

the  State,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  relate  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State.” 

Talleyrand  demanded  “  a  new  catechism  which  should  make 
known  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  constitution  since  men 
were  to  live  under  its  laws  and  defend  it  at  the  peril  of  their 
life.”  On  this  subject  there  was  an  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  the  reformers  who  differed  widely  on  all  others. 

The  imperial  will  of  Napoleon  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  new 
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aspirations.  The  sum  of  public  virtue  in  his  system  was  fidelity 
to  the  Emjieror ;  this  was  to  be  the  basis  and  the  end  of  school 
instruction.  The  dream  of  civic  education  vanished  to  be  heard 
of  no  more  until  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  brief  period  of 
the  second  Republic  hardly  sufficed  for  the  revival  of  the  idea. 
It  found  expression,  it  is  true,  in  the  project  of  law  submitted 
June  30,  1848,  by  M.  Carnot.  It  is  also  significant  that  among 
the  new  chairs  instituted  at  that  time  in  the  college  of  France 
were  several  for  the  study  of  law  in  its  various  aspects,  interna¬ 
tional,  political,  administrative.  The  structure  of  the  State,  its 
relations,  its  powers,  the  principles  from  which  these  spring  were 
to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  higher  education  from  which  in 
time  all  lower  grades  receive  impulse  and  direction.  These 
measures  were  interrupted  by  the  second  empire,  but,  as  events 
in  the  neighboring  states  and  subsequent  events  in  France 
showed,  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  education  in  citizen¬ 
ship  became  the  stronger  the  more  its  manifestion  was  suppressed. 
The  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  1870  not  only  revived  the  subject, 
but  they  showed  in  so  doing  that  the  lessons  of  a  century  had  not 
been  fruitless. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  Republican  government 
was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  elaborate  a  project  of  law 
relative  to  public  instruction.  It  was  composed  of  men  who 
realized  that  the  chief  need  of  France  was  a  body  of  citizens 
informed  as  to  the  underlying  principles  and  the  structure  of  a 
free  state  and  devoted  to  its  interests.  The  opinion  of  these  men 
as  to  the  means  of  developing  this  spirit  were  fixed  and  positive. 
Since  it  must  be  universal  and  ineradicable,  nothing  short  of 
national,  free  schools  would  meet  the  requirement.  In  the  ability 
of  the  schools  to  accomplish  this  work  was  to  be  found  the  war¬ 
rant  for  their  support  by  public  funds. 

On  the  sixth  of  Decemljer,  1879,  the  project  of  law  was  reported 
to  the  Chaml)er  of  Deputies  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
Paul  Bert.  This  law  which  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  the  keen 
and  discriminating  mind  of  its  eloquent  advocate,  starts  out  with 
a  precise  enumeration  of  the  subjects  of  elementary  instruction. 
The  list  is  headed  by  moral  and  civic  instruction,  no  mention 
being  made  of  religious  instruction  which  had  figured  in  the 
imperial  programmes.  A  hot  contest  was  waged  over  the  change, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  same  anathemas  were  hurled  against 
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civic  as  against  moral  instruction.  The  two  were  indeed  con¬ 
founded  together  as  a  scheme  for  making  “  godless  schools.”  In 
spite  of  opposition,  how'ever,  the  government  stood  firm  in  its 
purpose  and  the  project  became  the  law  of  the  land  without  any 
change  in  the  fii'st  proposition.  From  the  promulgation  of  this 
law  (Maich  28,  1882,)  is  to  be  dated  the  use  of  this  specific 
expression  in  elementary  programmes. 

The  subject  having  been  differentiated  from  all  other  historical 
and  sociological  topics  it  still  remained  to  indicate  its  scope  and 
contents.  This  w'as  accomplished  in  the  programmes  which  were 
issued  a  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  law.  They  began  by 
separating  civic  instruction  entirely  from  moial.  Said  Jules  Ferry 
in  an  address  before  the  Pedagogic  conference  of  1883,  “  The  pro¬ 
grammes  have  marked  this  separation  in  every  manner.”  Civic 
instruction  finds  its  place  in  the  division  of  “  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion  and  it  includes  notions,  positive,  concrete  and  perfectly  coor¬ 
dinated  relative  to  the  organization  of  society  and  of  public 
pow’ers.  To  these  are  added  a  little  ordinary  law,  a  little  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  all  subjects  which  belong  to  didactic  and  catechetic 
instruction  as  it  is  called,  all  subjects  which  cannot  be  taught  by 
the  master  alone,  but  which  require  a  text-book  to  supplement  his 
teachings.” 

Moral  instruction,  on  the  contrary,  was  placed  by  itself,  treated 
not  as  a  subject  for  didactic  instruction,  but  as  that  wliich  should 
pervade  all  other  exercises  of  the  school. 

In  giving  precise  title  to  the  instruction  which  relates  to  citizen¬ 
ship  and  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject  thus  formulated  the  French 
have  rendered  service  to  all  nations,  at  least  to  all  those  whose 
schools  are  to  be  the  nurseries  of  free  institutions. 

It  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  our  owm  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  feeble  and  diffuse,  and  it  is  here  that  we  can  profit  by 
a  study  of  French  precedents.  The  elaboration  of  the  subject  in 
the  programmes  referred  to  is  as  follows :  — 

CIVIC  INSTRUCTION. 

General  notions  respecting  the  political,  administrative  and 
judicial  organization  of  France.  The  citizen,  his  obligations  and 
his  rights ;  school  obligation,  the  military  service,  imposts,  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  ; 
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The  commune,  the  mayor  and  the  municipal  council ;  The 
department,  the  prefect  and  the  council  general ; 

The  state,  civil  and  penal  jurisdiction  ; 

The  constitution,  the  president  of  the  republic,  the  senate,  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  the  law;  —  diverse  authorities;  —  the  sev¬ 
eral  grades  of  instruction  ;  —  public  force,  the  army. 

With  slight  modification  the  scheme  would  be  applicable  to  our 
own  country. 

More  suggestive,  however,  than  the  programmes  are  the  text¬ 
books  which  the  subject  has  inspired  in  France.  Forty -six 
appeared  within  a  year  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  most  of  them 
bearing  the  names  of  distinguished  authors.  If  we  want  to  know 
how  to  impart  fascination  to  a  technical  subject,  we  should  study 
these  works.  The  most  remarkable  is  undoubtedly  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages,  by  Paul  Bert.  The  lucidity 
and  precision  characteristic  of  that  author  are  here  combined  with 
a  dramatic  force  which  gives  a  flavor  of  personality  to  the  whole 
composition.  France  seems  to  be  the  heroine  of  a  romance  in 
danger  from  traitorous  sous  and  alien  foes  and  trusting  for  safety 
to  the  fidelity  of  her  youngest  scions.  The  same  pages  that 
explain  in  the  most  direct  and  simple  manner,  the  nature  of  civil 
authorities,  the  meaning  and  applications  of  such  terms  as  impost, 
elector,  ballot,  etc.,  by  means  of  vivid  illustrations  rehearse  the 
story  of  a  century  and  insidiously  instil  into  susceptible  minds, 
hatred  of  ancient  tyrannies  and  threatening  foes.  The  book  is  a 
revelation  as  to  the  power  of  method,  but  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  model  for  imitation.  “  Devoirs  et  droits  de  1’  homme,”  a 
work  by  Henri  Marion,  well  known  as  a  philosophical  writer,  is^ 
quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way.  It  compasses  the  entire  round  of 
man’s  relations,  disclosing  in  a  simple  but  impressive  manner  the 
fundamental  principles  from  which  all  obligations  arise.  It  ia 
serious  without  being  dull,  and  didactic  without  being  tedious. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  view  of  the  specialization, 
analysis  and  skillful  treatment  of  the  subject  if  the  outcome  of 
civic  instruction  in  French  schools  is  commensurate  with  the 
preparation  that  has  been  made  for  it.  This  is  an  inquiry  which 
it  is  difficult  to  answer,  for  two  reasons  :  The  general  effects  of 
the  instruction  are  inextricably  mingled  with  the  effects  of  other 
parts  of  education  in  that  elusive  total  which  we  call  character. 
The  specific  results  are  necessarily  various.  In  spite  of  the  exam- 
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pie  of  clearness  and  precision  in  programmes  and  text-books  the 
teachers  themselves  are  often  vague  and  prosy  in  their  treatment 
of  the  lessons,  the  subject  is  taken  up  irregularly  and  infrequently 
and  awakens  little  response  in  the  pupils.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  teachers  whose  aim  and  method  are  painfully  precise  and 
narrow.  Their  civic  catechism  is  illustrated  by  the  questions  and 
answers  which  Mathew  Arnold  heard  :  “  When  are  you  a  French¬ 

man”?  Answer:  “When  born  into  the  world.”  “When  a 
soldier”?  “When  born  in  France.”  “And  when  your  father, 
too,  is  born  in  France.”  “  Well,  what  is  the  first  duty  of  a  French* 
man  ”  ?  Answer,  by  chorus  of  voices  :  “  The  military  service.” 

“  And  what  is  the  object  of  that  ”  ?  “  To  kill  our  enemies.”  This 

is  perhaps  pardonable  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
line  of  international  amity. 

A  better  idea  of  the  advantages  of  the  instruction  may  be 
formed  from  the  results  in  other  countries  where  it  is  not  directly 
associated  with  a  national  crisis,  as  for  instance,  in  Sweden  and 
certain  cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  the  former,  instruction  in 
public  relations  and  obligations  forms  a  feature  of  the  courses  in 
Swedish  history,  in  the  latter  the  subject  is  specialized  as  in 
France,  the  same  title,  i.  e.,  civic  instruction,  appearing  in  many 
of  the  programmes.  Naturally  in  Sweden  the  instruction  tends 
rather  to  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  in  the  Swiss 
cantons  to  that  of  individual  rights  and  obligations.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  however,  the  purpose  is  the  same  in  lx)th  countries. 
Expressed  in  the  saying  of  Montesquieu,  it  is  “  to  make  the  bonds 
of  education  harmonize  with  the  principles  of  the  government.” 

This  is  the  end  for  which  France  is  striving.  This  is  the  end 
for  which  we,  also,  must  make  determined  efforts  as  against  the 
political  ignorance  and  vagaries  or  the  personal  egotism  of  our 
foreign-born  population. 
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THE  WILL  AND  THE  WAV. 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  THAYER,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Many  people  fail  to  appreciate  the  place  and  power  of  the 
will  in  their  earthly  career.  The  old  adage,  “  Where 
there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way,”  api3ears  to  them  extravagant,  if  not 
altogether  untrue.  They  can  hardly  believe  that  the  human  will 
is  so  mighty  —  that  a  man  can  hew  his  way  to  success  against  the 
greatest  obstacles  if  he  have  determination  enough.  His  will 
may  overcome  most  difficulties,  perhaps  nearly  all,  they  think,  but 
to  surmount  some  obstacles  which  they  have  known  about,  appears 
to  them  incredible.  Nevertheless,  the  maxim  contains  a  well 
established  truth.  The  lives  of  successful  men  bristle  with  telling 
points  on  this  subject.  But  for  will  power  all  other  power  would 
have  been  fruitless.  This  commanded  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
and  manipulated  them  as  a  general  manipulates  his  army.  An 
army  without  a  general  would  be  a  mob,  as  a  man  without  a  will 
would  be  a  wreck.  The  careers  of  all  great  men  prove  this.  The 
will  rules  to  bless  or  ruin.  Shakespeare  says,  — 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed; 

For  what  I  will,  I  will  —  and  there’s  an  end.” 

The  late  Bayard  Taylor,  at  twelve  years  of  age  desired,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  be  a  poet  and  a  traveller.  He  was  a  farm¬ 
er’s  boy,  poor  but  resolute.  He  learned  to  read  at  four,  and  at 
twelve,  he  had  read  all  the  books  of  the  small  circulating  library 
of  Kennett  Square,  the  town  in  which  he  was  born,  (Jan.  11, 1825), 
near  Philadelphia ;  also.  Cooper’s  novels,  and  Gibbon’s,  Robert¬ 
son’s  and  Hume’s  histories.  He  was  very  familiar,  too,  with  Mil- 
ton,  Scott,  Byron  and  Wordsworth ;  and  his  mother  often  heard 
him  repeating  poetry  from  these  authors  to  his  brother  after  retir¬ 
ing  for  the  night.  But  this  precocity  did  not  promise  to  open  the 
door  to  fame  for  him.  There  was  little  money  in  the  family,  and 
the  farm  needed  hard  work  more  than  poetry  or  acquaintance  with 
Europe  or  any  other  country.  In  these  circumstances  there  was 
no  prospect  that  his  dream  would  be  realized,  though  he  confi¬ 
dently  expected  it  would. 

At  sixteen  he  was  teaching  school,  an  employment  that  he  dis¬ 
liked  as  much  as  it  disliked  him.  As  school-teacher  he  was  a  fail- 
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ure.  His  aspirations  were  in  another  direction.  At  this  time 
Charles  Dickens  was  lecturing  in  this  country,  and  Bayard 
received  his  autograph  through  a  friend ;  and  he  wrote  in  his 
diary  as  follows  :  — 

“  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  ambition  that  I  looked  upon 
it ;  that  as  he,  a  humble  clerk,  had  risen  to  be  the  guest  of  a 
mighty  nation,  so  I,  a  humble  pedagogue,  might,  by  unremitted 
and  arduous  intellectual  and  moral  exertion,  become  a  light,  a 
star,  among  the  names  of  my  country.  May  it  be  !  ” 

These  words  show  that,  in  his  heart,  his  destiny  was  settled. 
His  will  would  make  a  way.  Poverty  might  interpose.  His 
environment  might  mock  his  ambition.  Friends  even  might  dis¬ 
suade  him.  But  his  spirit  had  begun  to  soar,  and  soar  it  would. 

One  of  his  poems  had  been  published  at  this  time  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Eveniny  Post ;  and  this  was  an  era  in  his  life.  It  strength¬ 
ened  his  resolution.  His  will  became  invincible,  and  said,  “  If 
there  is  no  way  I  will  make  one.” 

Failing  as  a  pedagogue,  he  became  a  printer,  and,  for  four  years, 
made  a  success  of  printers’  ink,  improving  every  leisure  moment 
in  reading  and  writing  poetry.  At  nineteen,  he  walked  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  thirty  miles,  to  find  a  publisher  for  fifteen  of  his  poems. 
He  wanted  to  see  them  printed  in  a  book  ;  but  no  publisher  would 
undertake  it.  He  returned  to  his  home  whistling,  however,  show¬ 
ing  that  his  courage  and  resolution  were  not  abated.  To  add  to 
his  trials  the  parents  of  the  girl  he  loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
soul,  forbade  his  seeing  her. 

He  resolved  to  visit  Europe.  “  Where  will  you  get  money  for 
the  trip  ?  ”  his  mother  very  "naturally  inquired.  “  I  cannot  say 
now,”  Bayard  answered,  “  but  I  am  certain  that  it  will  come.’^ 
Here  faith  was  married  to  his  will,  and  he  was  stronger  than  ever. 
He  went  to  Philadelphia  to  secure  the  position  of  European  cor¬ 
respondent  of  newspapers ;  but  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
politely  declined  his  proposition.  He  was  about  to  return  dis¬ 
comfited,  when  his  will  asserted  itself,  and  he  said,  “  I  will  not 
give  it  up  so ;  I  will  not  be  beaten.”  Then  his  importunity 
pushed  to  the  front,  and  he  returned  to  newspaper  offices  to 
plead :  and  now  he  was  successful.  The  proprietors  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Eveniny  Post  and  the  United  States  Gazette.,  each  offered 
him  fifty  dollars  in  advance  for  twelve  letters,  and  they  would 
take  more  at  the  same  rate  if  the  letters  were  good.  Having 
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several  of  his  poems  with  him,  he  resolved,  in  the  same  uncon¬ 
querable  spirit,  to  dispose  of  them  ;  and  he  did.  He  returned  to 
his  home  with  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  in  his  pocket  and 
determination  enough  to  take  him  around  the  glol)e. 

On  July  1,  1844,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Liverpool.  Before  embarking,  however,  he  asked  Mr. 
Greeley  for  the  position  of  European  correspondent  for  the 
Tribune.,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Greeley  replied,  “  1  am  sick  of  descrip¬ 
tive  letters,  and  will  have  no  more  of  them.  But  I  should  like 
some  sketches  of  German  life  and  society,  after  you  have  l)een 
there,  and  know  something  al)out  it.  If  the  letters  are  good,  you 
shall  be  paid  for  them  ;  but  don't  write  until  you  knoiv  somethiny.''' 

Young  Taylor  paid  ten  dollars  for  “  »teera<je  j)assage  ”  to  I>iver- 
pool,  putting  pride  and  comfort  under  his  feet,  that  his  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  dollars  might  jiay  the  bills  of  his  European  trip. 
It  often  happens  that  perseverance  has  to  become  a  “  steerage  ” 
passenger  on  the  way  to  success.  He  visited  Scotland,  spent  .sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  England,  travelled  through  Belgium  to  Heidelberg, 
staid  in  Frankfort  through  his  first  winter,  visited  Leipsig,  Dres¬ 
den,  Prague,  Vienna  and  Munich,  and  then  travelled  over  the 
Alps,  through  northern  Italy,  staying  four  months  in  Florence,  to 
Koine.  All  this  on  foot !  Often  he  was  forced  to  live  on  twenty 
cents  per  day  for  weeks  on  account  of  his  poverty.  He  returned 
to  London  with  only  thirty  cents  left.  He  tried  to  sell  a  })oein  of 
twelve  hundred  lines  which  he  had  in  his.  knapsack,  but  no  pub¬ 
lisher  wanted  it.  Of  that  time  he  wrote,  “My  situation  was 
about  as  hopeless  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.”  But  his  will 
defied  circumstances,  and  he  rose  above  them.  For  two  years  he 
lived  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  in  London,  earning 
every  dollar  of  it  with  his  pen.  Then  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  to  find  that  his  letters  had  made  him  famous  throughout  the 
country,  and  his  fortune  was  made.  He  had  reaffirmed  the  adage, 
“  Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way.”  The  will  had  found  the 
way. 

We  need  not  tell  the  remainder  of  the  story ;  the  reader  knows 
it.  Bayard  Taylor’s  fame  as  author,  poet,  editor,  statesman  and 
diplomat,  is  known  all  over  the  world.  His  untimely  death  in 
1870,  at  fifty-four,  when  minister  to  Berlin,  was  lamented  by  the 
learned  and  great  of  all  countries.  His  will  triumphed  over  all 
opposing  things  but  death. 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

BY  AUTULU  INKEUSI.EV. 

HEAO  teachers’  SALARIES  DEPENDENT  ON  NUMRERS. - HOW 

CERTIFICATES  ARE  AWARDED.  —  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  AND 
PREMIER  OF  THE  COLONY  ONCE  A  SCHOOL-TEACHER.  —  SOME 
PRETENTIOUS  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

1. 

ri’^HE  British  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  islands, 
-L  called  the  North  Island,  the  South  Island,  and  Stewart’s 
Island.  The  last-named  of  these  is  very  small,  and  seems  to  be 
of  very  little  importance,  except  for  its  oyster  fisheries. 

For  educational  purposes  the  North  and  South  Islands  are 
divided  into  eleven  districts,  some  of  which  coincide  in  name  and 
extent  with  the  Provincial  districts,  into  which  the  colony  was 
originally  divided,  each  province  having  to  a  large  extent,  its  own 
form  of  government. 

In  the  North  Island  are  the  districts  of  Auckland,  Taranaki, 
Wellington  and  Hawke’s  Bay. 

The  chief  city  of  the  Auckland  district  is  Auckland,  which 
became  the  seat  of  government  when  the  old  provinces  were  abol¬ 
ished,  and  a  central  government  established. 

Tlie  chief  city  of  Taranaki  is  New  Plymouth,  and  of  Welling¬ 
ton  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  or  the  “  Empire  city,”  as  colonists  like  to  call  it.  Of  the 
Hawke’s  Bay  district,  Napier  is  the  chief  town. 

In  the  South  Island  are  the  districts  of  Nelson,  the  chief  town 
of  which  bears  the  same  name ;  Marlborough,  chief  town,  Blen¬ 
heim  (so-called  from  the  most  famous  victory  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough);  Westland,  chief  town,  Hokitika;  North  Canter¬ 
bury,  chief  town  Christchurch,  which  boasts  that  it  has  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  cultivated  society  of  all  the  towns  of  New  Zealand  ; 
South  Canterbury,  chief  town,  Tisnaru,  lately  made  notorious  by 
a  remarkable  attempt  made  by  a  member  of  “  society  ”  there  to 
poison  his  wife  ;  Otago,  chief  town,  Dunedin,  mainly  a  Scotch  set¬ 
tlement,  and  the  second  largest  city  in  point  of  population,  Auck¬ 
land  having  the  largest  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and  lastly,  the 
Southland  district,  the  clrief  town  of  which  is  Invercargill. 
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The  large  districts  of  Auckland  in  the  North  Island  and  of 
Otago  in  the  South  Island  have  each  three  inspectors  of  schools, 
while  each  of  the  other  districts  has  one.  Over  all  is  an  inspector- 
general  of  schools,  who  has  his  office  in  Wellington,  and  who, 
besides  visiting  the  primary  schools,  occasionally  looks  into  some 
of  the  secondary  schools. 

All  schools  for  primary  education  are  called  Public  or  State 
schools,  and  the  education  is  free,  compulsory,  and  secular.  Occa¬ 
sionally  religious  instruction  is  given  after  the  regular  school 
hours  by  some  minister  of  the  neighborhood  to  those  children 
whose  parents  wish  them  to  receive  it,  but  this  forms  no  part  of 
the  state  system. 

The  pupils  of  every  school  are  divided  for  purposes  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  examination,  but  not  necessarily  for  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  into  the  following  standard  classes :  All  pupils  below  class 
I.  are  put  into  the  Preparatory  class,  called  class  P.  Class  I. 
includes  all  children  preparing  for  Standard  1 ;  Class  II.,  all  chil¬ 
dren  preparing  for  Standard  2.,  and  so  on  to  Class  VI.  Class  VII. 
includes  all  pupils  who  have  passed  Standard  6.  These  last  do 
higher  work,  and  usually  intend  to  enter  the  service  of  one  of  the 
boards  of  education,  and  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  subjects  for  each  of  the  standards  are  as  follows:  For 
Standard  1,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic  and  drawing. 
For  Standard  2,  higher  work  in  the  same  subjects  as  Standard  1. 
For  Standard  3,  more  advanced  work  in  the  same  four  subjects  as 
Standards  1  and  2,  with  the  addition  of  grammar  and  composition, 
and  geography.  For  Standard  4,  reading  and  definition,  spelling 
and  dictation,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  composition,  and 
drawing.  For  Standard  5,  the  same  subjects  as  for  Standard  4,  but 
more  advanced,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  specified  amount  of 
geography.  For  Standard  0,  more  advanced  work  in  the  subjects 
of  Standard  5,  with  the  analysis  of  sentences,  and  physical  and 
mathematical  geography.  These  subjects  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  Pass  subjects  —  until  a  child  passes  in  these,  he  or 
she  cannot  go  up  to  a  higher  standard.  Resides  these  subjects 
there  are  others  called  Class  subjects  and  additional  subjects.  The 
Class  subjects  for  Standard  6  are  drawing,  English  history,  and 
elementary  science.  The  additional  subjects  are  recitation,  sing¬ 
ing,  needlework  for  girls,  drill  and  extra  drawing.  Drawing  is 
usually  taught  by  a  visiting  teacher.  Singing  is  taught  by  the 
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regular  staff  of  the  school,  with  occasional  visiting  lessons  by  a 
teacher  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 

The  affairs  of  each  district  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Education 
Board  of  the  district,  and  the  affairs  of  each  school  in  the  hands 
of  its  school  committee.  Sometimes  the  teacher  does  not  get  on 
well  with  his  committee,  and  then  he  has  by  no  means  a  bed  of 
roses. 

The  Education  Act  of  1877  grants  ■'i'lS  per  annum  for  each 
child  in  average  daily  attendance  at  the  public  schools.  This  is 
[)aid  monthly  to  the  Boards.  Tlie  fJeneral  Assembly  appropriates 
moneys  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  dollai’s  per  annum  for  each 
child  in  daily  attendance.  For  the  su[)port  of  scholarships  estab¬ 
lished  by  Ijoards,  thirty-six  cents  is  appropriated  by  the  (jeneral 
Assembly  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Colony,  has  the  control  of  other  moneys  ap[)ropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  aid  of  training-institutions,  school 
buildings,  and  other  purposes. 

Under  the  “  Education  Reserves  Act,”  lands  and  property  are 
vested  in  school  commissioners,  and  the  rents  and  [)rofits  arising 
therefrom  go  to  the  support  of  the  State  System  of  Education. 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  o:  the  teachers.  There  are 
five  classes  of  certificates  awarded  to  teachers,  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  El.  In  each  class  there  are 
five  divisions,  denoted  by  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  class 
letter  is  granted  upon  attainments  in  learning  as  proved  by  exam¬ 
ination  ;  the  division  numerals  are  granted  upon  ex[)erience  and 
practical  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  school  management  .as 
judged  by  the  inspectors  who  periodically  examine  the  schools. 
The  highest  possible  certificate  is  A  1,  denoting  graduation  at  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  in  first  or  second  class  honors,  and  the 
highest  practical  skill.  Only  two  teachers  in  the  Colony  hold  this 
rank.  The  second  rank  (A  2,  B  1)  is  held  by  27  teachers;  the 
third  rank  by  81  ;  the  fourth  rank  by  107 ;  and  the  fifth  rank  by 
252 ;  while  below  the  fifth  rank,  without  certificate,  but  under 
license,  are  (excluding  pu[)il  teachers)  1,316  te.achers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  relative  v.alues 
of  certificates  depend  in  e(iual  degree  upon  attainments  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  upon  practical  skill,  a  higher  numeral  counterbalancing 
a  lower  letter,  and  vice  verm.  There  are  thus  nine  ranks  of  tejich- 
ers,  of  which  A  1  is  the  highest,  and  E  5  the  lowest,  the  inter- 
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mediate  ranks  being  made  up  of  all  the  possible  combinations  of 
these  letters  and  numerals. 

Sometimes,  however,  things  seem  to  get  unfairly  distributed. 
For  instance,  in  one  school  the  head  teacher  receives  iJTOO  per 
annum,  and  has  thrice  failed  to  pass  for  class  E,  while  his  assistant 
holds  a  D  2  certificate,  and  receives  only  >$200  a  year. 

For  class  B  it  is  necessary  to  have  passed  the  examination  for 
the  degree  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  New  Zealand  University, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  taken  honors  at  the  examination. 

For  C,  D,  and  E,  certain  examinations  must  be  passed. 

The  education  boards  may  select  for  use  in  their  own  districts 
any  of  the  books,  or  series  of  books,  described  in  an  official  list. 

For  the  instruction  of  teachers,  there  are  training-colleges  in 
each  of  the  large  towns,  and  headmasters  are  required  to  instruct 
the  probationers  and  pupil-teachers  attached  to  their  school  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  At  Auckland  the  training  college  adjoins  the 
largest  city  school,  containing  about  one  thousand  boys  and  girls, 
so  that  the  pupil-teachers  who  attend  the  college  can  have  actual 
practice  in  class-work  under  guidance.  The  principal  of  the  train¬ 
ing  college  is  one  of  the  ablest  clergymen  in  the  city,  and  receives 
a  salary  of  >^<2,500  a  year,  while  the  vice-jjrincipal,  who  is  also 
head  teacher  of  the  adjoining  school,  receives  the  same  salary. 
Salaries  are  based  upon  school  attendance.  There  are  perhaps 
three  or  four  head  teachers  in  the  Auckland  district  receiving 
salaries  exceeding  82,000  a  year. 


The  scale  of  payment  for  head  teachers 

.  is  as  follows : — • 

Averaife  Attendance.  Male. 

Female. 

200  81,200 

8  9G0  per  annum. 

300  1,375 

1,100 

400  1,575 

1,200 

500  1,725 

1,380 

Extra  for  every  10  above  500,  15 

12 

800  2,170 

1,740 

Extra  for  every  10  above  800,  10 

8 

Male  certificated  assistants  receive  from  8400  to  81,250  per 
annum.  Female  certificated  teachers  from  8300  to  8750  per 
annum. 

Sewing-teachers  are  provided,  and  in  the  case  of  females,  weight 
is  given  to  proficiency  in  needle-work. 

Sometimes  a  man  holding  quite  a  low  rank  of  certificate  may 
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receive  a  large  salary,  because  the  district  in  which  his  school  is 
has  increased  largely  in  population,  and  his  salary  with  it. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  in  this  country,  the  number  of  females 
employed  as  teachers  by  the  various  Boards,  far  exceeds  the  num¬ 
ber  of  males. 

Certificates  are  awarded  to  teachers  on  forwarding  their  creden¬ 
tials  of  academic  standing  and  teaching  ability  to  the  Minister  of 
Education.  The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  R.  C.  M.  G.,  till  recently 
the  Minister  of  Education,  Attorney-General  and  Premier  of  the 
Colony,  was  educated  at  a  parish  school  in  Scotland,  and  was,  for 
a  time,  a  teacher  in  a  State  school  in  New  Zealand.  He  then 
became  a  lawyer,  and  rose  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Colony. 

The  cost  of  Primary  Education  in  New  Zealand  is  very  great, 
and  many  people  are  to  be  found  who  loudly  exclaim  that  it  must 
be  largely  reduced.  Against  any  such  reduction  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Vote  the  Premier  has  always  spoken  very  strongly,  and  the 
reduction,  if  any,  should  l)e  made  in  the  still  costlier  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Colony  for  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Scliool-teachers  have  as  their  organ  a  paper  published  monthly 
at  Christchurch,  in  the  South  Island,  called  the  “  New  Zealand 
School-master.”  It  consists  of  sixteen  pages,  and  contains  arti¬ 
cles  on  various  educational  matters,  notes  on  new  books,  examina¬ 
tion  papers,  and  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Educational 
Institute. 

Drill  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  all  teachers,  who  are  not 
qualified,  are  required  to  qualify  as  soon  as  possible  in  singing, 
drawing  and  drill.  Drill  is  given  daily  in  company  movements, 
and  on  one  afternoon  in  the  week,  exercises  with  Indian  clubs  and 
wands  are  taught. 

School-work  usually  begins  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and  goes  on,  with  an 
interval  for  recreation,  until  12.30  p.  m. ;  begins  again  at  2  p.  m. 
and  goes  on  till  4  p.  m. ;  but  teachers  are  required  to  sign  their 
names  in  the  attendance  book  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  the 
beginning  of  morning  and  afternoon  school.  The  children  are 
marshalled  in  the  play-ground  about  fifteen  minutes  before  school 
begins  and  march  into  school  in  single  file,  hanging  up  their  hats 
as  they  pass  down  the  hall.  The  girls  are  marshalled  separately, 
and  sit  together  and  separate  from  the  boys,  though  they  are 
members  of  the  same  classes  and  are  taught  by  the  same  teachers. 
They  take  their  seats  by  word  of  command,  roll  is  called,  and 
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exercise-books  collected.  All  is  then  ready  for  beginning  the 
appointed  lesson  at  9.30  or  at  2. 

The  large  city  schools  usually  have  attached  to  them  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  probationary  teachers  and  pupil  teachers.  The 
former  are  persons  who  have  not  been  trained  as  teachers,  but  are 
accepted  by  the  Board  and  paid  a  small  salary  while  they  accjnire 
actual  practice  in  school-work.  They  receive  from  to  -^300 

a  year.  When  a  probationer  comes  to  a  school  he  is  attached  to  one 
of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  a  class,  whom  he  assists  by  correcting 
the  exercise  books  containing  the  home-work  of  the  children,  and 
by  occasionally  taking  lessons.  He  also  helps  to  keep  order  dur¬ 
ing  drill,  and  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  head  teacher  to 
administer  punishment  to  refractory  or  disorderly  boys.  The 
punishment  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  a  few  strokes  on  the  hand 
with  a  cane.  Probationers  are  occasionally  sent  to  look  at  the 
work  of  other  classes  than  the  one  to  w’hich  they  are  attached, 
that  they  may  get  an  idea  of  the  whole  work  of  a  school. 

Though  school-\vork  is  nominally  over  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  teachers  rarely  find  themselves  able  to  leave  the  school 
for  some  time  after  this  hour,  for  they  have  to  stay  in  while  idle 
and  troublesome  children  finish  the  work  which  they  have  not 
done  during  the  appointed  time,  or  do  extra  work  set  as  a  punish¬ 
ment.  They  have  also  to  devote  a  considerable  time  in  the  even¬ 
ings  to  the  preparation  of  their  next  day’s  lessons,  for  each  lesson 
is  expected  to  be  given  in  an  orderly,  well-considered  manner,  and 
to  cover  a  definite  portion  of  the  subject  on  which  it  is  given. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

BY  KUTII  WARD  KAHN. 

That  a  theme  is  hackneyed  and  time-worn  constitutes  no 
argument  against  its  respectability  —  all  themes  are  so  in 
fact  —  but  on  the  contrary,  its  very  antiquity  entitles  the  subject 
to  a  certain  degree  of  veneration  and  patient  thought.  I  am  not 
about  to  enter  the  arena  of  moral  discussion  and  turn  Nemesis  in 
my  denunciations  against,  nor  an  easy  tyro  in  sustaining  any 
species  of  small  talk,  considered  merely  as  such ;  but  desire  sim¬ 
ply  to  glance  at  female  education,  a  subject  that  stands,  perhaps, 
more  prominently  before  the  public  in  our  country  at  the  present 
time  than  any  other. 
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In  more  than  one  treatise  on  the  education  of  women,  I  have 
seen  it  laid  down  that  its  end  and  object  should  be  to  fit  them  for 
the  duties  of  maternity.  They  are  to  be  taught  and  trained  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  and  train  their  children. 
If  this  theory  is  to  be  admitted,  at  least  there  should  be  no 
offence  to  the  theorists  in  a  faint  smile  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  to  the  end,  under  modern  systems.  Shallow,  superficial, 
rapid  as  modern  female  education  too  often  is,  it  is  not  quite  fair 
to  assume  that  the  rising  generation  stands  to  it  in  the  exact  rela¬ 
tion  of  fruit  to  tree.  And  notwithstanding  familiar  instances  of 
great  men,  whose  character,  ability  and  genius  have  been  directly 
traceable  to  maternal  character  and  influence  —  notwithstanding 
Napoleon’s  dictum  “that  the  fate  of  the  child  is  always  the  work 
of  the  mother,”  and  the  corroboration  of  it  in  the  case  of  John 
Wesley,  the  Napier  family,  and  many  others  —  much  remains  to 
be  said  for  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  examples,  such  as 
the  second  Pitt  and  the  second  Peel,  may  be  urged  to  show  that 
not  seldom  it  is  from  the  male  parent  that  ability,  energy  and 
intellect  descend  to  the  offspring. 

Without  at  all  undervaluing  that  benignest  influence,  to  have 
lost  or  never  to  have  known  which  is  one  of  the  sorest  earthly 
privations,  the  softening,  winning,  humanizing  influence  of  a 
mother,  it  is  an  incomplete  and  narrow  view  of  education  to  limit 
it  to  training  woiuan  for  a  destiny  that  may  never  l)e  hers. 
Rather  should  that  system  recommend  itself  which  purports  to 
educate  for  the  wider  object  of  producing  “  the  perfect  woman 
nobly  planned,”  who  shall  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  whether  it  be 
to  bring  up  children,  to  be  a  companion  to  her  husband,  whose 
home  it  is  denied  her  to  bless  with  offspring,  or  perchance,  to 
illustrate  in  single  blessedness  the  sunny  “  afternoon  of  unmarried 
life.” 

The  primary  and  divine  idea  of  woman  is  “  a  helpmeet  for 
man,”  and  if  so,  in  educating  her  for  her  vocation,  respect  must 
be  had,  not  less  to  such  provisions  as  may  fit  her  to  exercise  her 
proper  influence  as  a  wife  over  her  husband,  or  as  an  unmarried 
woman  over  society,  than  to  such  as  may  make  her  a  model 
mother  to  her  boys  and  girls.  In  each  sphere,  if  she  realizes  her 
mission,  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  be  “  vainqueur  des  vainqueurs 
de  la  terre  ”  ;  the  more  cultivated  her  mind  and  heart,  the  more 
complete  her  spell  whatever  be  the  state  of  life  she  occupies 
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under  the  allotments  of  Providence.  The  childless  wife,  if 
highly  educated  has  the  greater  power  to  solace  her  husband’s 
regret  at  lack  of  offspring  by  being  all  in  all  to  him  herself ; 
the  maiden  lady,  whose  youthful  training  has  ministered  to  her 
the  essentials  for  becoming  if  need  be,  agreeable  company  to 
herself,  is  the  more  likely  to  be  welcomed  in  society,  because  she 
brings  to  it  the  grace  of  contentment  with  her  lot,  and  the  power 
and  will  to  contribute  to  it  additional  ornament  and  brightness. 
It  is  the  lack  of  sound  early  education  and  intelligent  preparation 
for  life  which  makes  the  dissatisfied  old  maid,  no  less  than  the 
silly  wife,  and  the  weak  incompetent  mother.  The  whole  subject, 
then,  has  a  wide  interest  for  every  thinking  woman. 

On  the  first  point  of  consideration,  the  time  over  which  female 
education  should  extend,  I  have  little  fear  of  being  at  issue  with 
those  most  capable  of  dispassionate  judgment,  although  I  may 
perchance  do  despite  to  the  views  of  modern  young  ladies,  and 
contravene  the  principles  of  worldly-wise  mammas.  In  regard  to 
early  training  all  are  more  or  less  agreed.  A  good  mother  begins 
teaching  her  child  months  before  it  is  born,  and  happy  is  that 
child  whose  education  goes  on  the  longest ;  next  to  it  where  the 
directions,  if  not  the  detail,  are  under  the  mother’s  eye.  As  to 
rudimentary  teaching  no  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  beginning  to 
impart  it  early,  and  in  gradual,  moderate  draughts. 

It  is  when  the  rudiments  are  mastered,  and  the  girl  is  in  her  teens, 
that  difference  of  opinion  arises  touching  the  hours  and  years  of 
female  instruction.  Here,  if  one  may  judge  by  common  practice, 
the  verdict  of  mothers  and  daughters  is  as  much  at  variance  with 
that  of  disinterested  lookers-on,  as  universal  suffrage  differs  from 
the  decision  of  a  select  committee.  While  lookers-on  are  wont  to 
deem  that  the  meet  preparation  for  cultivated  womanhood  is 
gradual  unforced  acquisition  of  such  knowledge,  graces,  and 
endowments,  as  will  sit  easily,  cling  lastingly,  and  minister  the 
most  unfailing  resources  to  the  future  life,  it  seems  as  if  those 
most  nearly  concerned  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
object  is  to  crowd  so  much  of  music,  languages,  sciences,  graces, 
and  accomplishments  into  the  years  between  twelve  and  seven¬ 
teen,  that  at  the  latter  limit  a  girl  may  be  pronounced  “  out  ”  ; 
may  look  to  her  part  in  the  grown-up  world,  and  be  at  leisure  to 
view  the  world  and  its  workings,  before  her  younger  sisters  arrive 
at  the  margin  of  this  immature  Rubicon.  Let  female  educators 
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recognize  that  the  stimulus  of  emulation  is  wholesome  and 
desirable  ;  and  that  it  is  well  to  let  the  girl  understand  that  her 
education  is  in  her  own  hands,  instead  of  in  her  teacher’s,  and  the 
fruits  will  be  visible  in  higher  aims,  less  frivolous  tastes,  more 
definiteness  of  purpose  and  greater  strength  of  character.  Such 
common  sense  training  is  the  course  by  which  to  earn  the  high 
and  discriminating  praise  which  DeQuincey  awards  Miss  Words¬ 
worth  :  “  She  was  content  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  ;  but 

what  she  knew  and  had  really  mastered,  lay  where  it  could  not  be 
disturbed  —  in  the  temple  of  her  fervid  heart.” 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  strong  dissent  from  the  fool¬ 
ish  system  of  making  school-girls  slaves  to  the  acquisition  of 
accomplishments  for  which  they  have  no  taste  ;  and  there  is  a 
natural  transition  to  the  questions  what  and  how  to  teach,  in  nega¬ 
tive  as  well  as  positive  aspects.  And  here  a  division  meets  us 
which  it  is  less  than  ever  possible  to  ignore  in  the  present  day, 
.  that  is  to  say,  education  of  accomplishments,  and  education  of 
moral  powers.  Most  people  rank  these  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  placed  them,  though  sounder  wisdom  would  deem  that  which 
we  have  set  first,  the  education  which  aims  at  achievements  in 
society,  as  very  secondary  to  that  which  cultivates  mental  and 
moral  power.  The  one  has  an  eye  to  externals  ;  the  other  is 
introspective.  And  while  the  former  secures  at  too  great  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  time  and  pains,  considering  what  must  be  foregone  to 
make  room  for  it,  the  more  transient  power  of  attracting  and 
captivating,  the  latter  furnishes  the  far  more  precious  life  endow¬ 
ment,  the  independence  and  self-containedness  which  enables  her 
who  has  it  to  be  happy,  good,  and  useful,  out  of  society  as  in  it. 
Let  the  education,  then,  of  accomplishments  be  relegated  to  the 
second  rank,  and  disposed  of  briefly,  before  we  treat  of  essentials. 

No  one  would  lay  down  a  rule  that  should  ban  the  cultivation 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  seeing  that  it  exercises,  when 
successfully  developed,  so  just  a  spell  over  so  many  hearers,  and 
such  soothing,  awakening,  spiritualizing  influences  upon  even 
those  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  its  principles.  How  quickly, 
too,  evil  takes  its  departure  when  a  sweet  melody  and  a  holy  song 
quickens  into  life  !  But  it  may  admit  of  grave  question  what  is 
gained  by  two  hours  and  a  half  of  practice  per  diem  in  the  case 
of  ninety  and  nine  girls  who  will  never  become  first  rate  perform¬ 
ers,  and  who  will  unquestionably  play  no  more  after  their  school- 
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life  is  over.  It  is  quite  time  that  in  female  education  there  should 
be  a  wider  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  electing  what  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  pursue,  and  what  to  decline. 

In  like  manner  we  venture  to  think  it  is  a  mistake,  unless  in 
cases  of  rare  linguistic  talent,  to  encourage  the  acquirement  in 
mere  school  days  of  more  than  one  modern  language.  “Non 
multa  sed  multem  ”  may  hold  good  in  this  case,  if  interpreted  for 
the  nonce  of  getting  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  one  or  two  lan¬ 
guages  instead  of  a  smattering  of  many.  l*erhaps  even  where 
there  is  a  talent  for  languages  the  complete  mastery  of  one  is  a 
greater  power  than  divided  acquaintance  with  half  a  dozen  ;  and, 
as  French  is  a  passport  to  Europe,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of 
intercommunication  to  the  civilized  world,  it  deserves  to  be  more 
really  and  effectually  taught  to  every  American  school-girl,  than 
it  is  likely  to  be,  so  long  as,  beyond  a  few  verbs  and  a  few  exer¬ 
cises,  it  is  left  to  teach  itself  tlirough  tlie  broken  gabble  where¬ 
with  girls  cheat  the  hours  during  which  a  veto  is  put  upon  their 
mother  tongue.  A  wise  selection  of  French  books  would  enhance 
the  value  of  the  study.  Hetter  and  more  attractive  vehicles  may 
be  found  for  conveying  the  knowledge  of  the  French  language  to 
American  youth  than  “Gil  Bias”  and  “Kecueile  Choisis”  the 
“  Te  ’le  ’maque,”  and  “  Gonslave  ”  of  our  school-days.  This 
done,  and  care  being  taken  to  teach  it  thoroughly  and  grammati¬ 
cally,  the  study  of  French  may  serve  to  the  female  mind  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  mental  drill  which  the  dead  languages  supply  to 
the  American  school-boy.  It  will  furnish  the  mastery  over  gram¬ 
mar  and  syntax,  and  a  key  to  self-instruetion  in  other  languages, 
if  such  should  chance  to  l)e  the  taste.  Not  indeed  the  master  key, 
for  that  alone  is  Latin,  though  at  various  times  objections  — 
groundless  objections  —  have  been  urged  to  its  introduction  into 
the  female  curriculum. 

Weighty  indeed,  ought  such  objections  to  be,  if  they  avail  to 
exclude  a  girl  from  a  discipline  so  promotive  of  accuracy,  so 
improving  to  English  style,  so  helpful  to  familiarity  with  the 
grammar  and  syntax  of  most  European  tongues.  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  Latin  language  is  more  dangerous  than  the  ordi- 
-  nary  type  of  French  novels,  for  they  teem  with  subtiler,  l)ecause 
less  intense  poison.  Those  who  turn  in  disgust  from  Homer 
ought  to  realize  that  as  regards  mattei'S  of  delicacy,  we  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  apologize  a  hundred  times  for  Shakespeare  for  once  that 
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an  apology  is  needed  for  Homer.  And  what  would  be  the  ratio 
if  for  Shakespeare  we  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher?  The  worst 
blemishes  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  are  not  half  as  liable  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  simplicity  and  purity,  as  the  equivocal 
situations  and  maudlin  sentimentalities  of  the  modern  sensational 
novel.  The  chance  and  scattered  evil  that  may  lie  here  and  there 
in  a  powerful  book  never  does  any  harm  to  a  noble  girl ;  nor  can 
we  exclude  Latin  from  the  studies  of  girlhood  without  ignoring 
another  sound  position  of  the  leading  educators,  namely,  that  a 
woman  should  know  any  science  or  language  she  learns  thor¬ 
oughly.  But  the  true  answer  to  objectors  is,  to  concede  the  peril 
of  unguarded  and  unrestrained  reading  of  the  classics  —  as 
indeed,  of  all  unrestricted  reading  in  the  case  of  the  young  — 
while  we  uphold  the  importance,  toward  strengthening  the  female 
mind,  and  completing  its  education,  of  such  a  discriminating  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  imparted  by  conscientious  instructors, 
best  of  all,  if  it  may  be,  under  parental  surveillance  or  tuition. 
There  can  be  no  healthier  discipline  conceivable  for  the  female 
mind  than  instruction  by  examples  in  a  well  chosen  course  of 
biography.  And,  not  so  much  needed  for  its  disciplinary  effects 
as  for  its  essential  claim  to  form  a  part  in  the  training  of  educated 
American  women,  and  its  legitimate  stimulus  to  patriotic  feeling, 
the  kindred  study  of  English  literature  is  entitled  to  far  more 
attention.  Why  should  not  American  girlhood  be  taught,  first 
and  foremost,  its  own  mother  tongue  — so  as  to  love  it,  to  read  it, 
to  write  it ;  to  be  conversant  with  its  poetry;  to  appreciate  its 
prose  ;  to  know  something  of  its  structure,  and  history,  and  devel¬ 
opment  ?  One  knows  not  whether  to  smile  or  blush,  in  this  age 
of  books  and  literary  luxury,  to  see  how  ignorant  of  our  standard 
literature  are  three-fourths  of  the  young  ladies  one  meets.  With¬ 
out  expecting  them  to  be  able  to  pa.ss  an  examination  in  Shakes¬ 
peare  or  “  Paradise  Lost,”  or  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
“  British  Essayists,”  one  ought  to  find  it  a  harder  task  than  it  is 
to  fathom  the  depths  of  their  knowledge  of  English  literature, 
especially  if  their  skill  in  making  talk  out  of  small  data  is  taken 
into  account.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  young  ladies  them¬ 
selves,  it  lies  with  the  misdirection  of  taste  in  school-days ;  and  • 
lack  of  knowledge  so  valuable  and  so  accessible  is  surely  an  inex¬ 
cusable  fault.  If  lessons  upon  such  subjects  could  be  required 
the  gain  of  the  process  would  be  twofold.  The  memory  would  be 
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strengthened,  and  this  is  no  unimportant  aim  in  education  ;  and 
besides  this,  a  style  would  be  formed  which  would  have  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  accredited  models  and  accurate  principles,  and  yet  retain 
a  certain  character  of  its  own,  peculiar  to  the  writer.  We  might 
again,  then,  look  for  the  lively,  easy,  graceful  letters,  which 
women  penned  before  we  reached  the  hurry  of  modern  life ;  that 
which  the  preference  for  showy  accomplishments,  and  the  skim¬ 
ming  of  light  books  has  done  so  much  to  banish.  What  is  there 
now  to  equal  the  natural,  unsystematic,  but  delightfully  versatile 
correspondence  of  some  women  whose  education  has  been  modeled 
by  a  wise  hand  ?  Or  what  more  barren  than  the  hasty  scrawls, 
the  ungainly  sentences  and  phonetic  spelling  of  many  young 
ladies,  on  whose  education  there  has  been  no  stint  of  expense? 

It  were  wrong  to  let  Mr.  Ruskin’s  “  veto  ”  upon  theology  as  a 
science  for  women  lack  my  hearty  endorsement.  There  is  no 
need  to  teach  them  wider  charities,  or  more  trustful  and  affected 
piety.  These  in  true  women  are  innate.  And  if  one  thing  rather 
than  another  is  calculated  to  mar  and  outroot  these,  It  is  surely 
the  intrusion  of  themselves  into  the  religious  controversy,  “  into 
that  science  in  which  the  greatest  men  have  trembled  and  the 
wisest  erred.” 


NOW  TO  STUDY. 

BY  PROF.  A.  REICHENBACH,  COLLEOEVILLE,  PA. 

IN  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  should  per¬ 
haps  define  study  as  the  student  desires  to  use  the  term.  In 
this  sense  study  is  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  which  systematically 
develops  its  faculties  and  stores  it  with  knowledge. 

According  to  the  definition  given,  study  must  be  performed  by 
one’s  own  mind  and  is  a  necessity  for  the  development  of  its  fac¬ 
ulties.  In  order  to  exercise  the  mind,  we  must  apply  it  to  that 
which  may  be  known  by  study  ;  hence  the  mind  also  acquires 
knowledge  in  the  process  of  its  culture  and  development. 

Good  teaching  disciplines  the  mind  and  makes  clear  much 
which  was  not  well  understood  before,  but  never  takes  the  place 
of  study.  It  assumes  that  the  teaching  should  be  correct  and 
systematic.  The  undisputed  scholarship  of  some  self-educated 
men  with  ordinary  mental  endowments,  proves  the  assertion  that 
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thorough,  systematic  study  without  instruction  is  worth  far  more- 
than  instruction  without  study.  If  a  lesson  be  well  studied,  the 
recitation  will  be  acceptable,  and  the  instruction  which  follows  is 
received  more  attentively  and  more  easily  becomes  one’s  own. 
The  gifted  student  may  wofully  deceive  himself  in  this  matter. 
Careless  study  and  fair  recitations,  with  corresponding  marks  and 
a  piece  of  parchment,  will  finally  leave  him  far  behind  the  dull, 
studious  boy,  in  life’s  competitive  battling  for  success. 

Study  thus  assumes  an  importance  which  cannot  be  easily  over¬ 
rated.  The  definition  already  given  also  involves  the  purpose  of 
study  ;  its  object  is  the  successful  performance  of  life’s  duties  ;  its 
end  is  obedience  to  the  divine  will. 

Further  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  subject  brings  to  light 
an  adjustment  of  relations,  which  constitutes  the  laws  of  study ; 
and  an  orderly  manner  of  studying  according  to  these  laws,  which 
constitutes  the  methods  of  study.  We  thus  obtain  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  divisions  of  our  subject.  As  the  first  division  is  theoretical, 
it  must  yield  much  space  to  the  second  division,  which  develops 
the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  the  words,  “  How  to  Study.” 

The  mind  must  study  something.  Here  we  have  a  subject 
studying  and  an  object  studied,  and  each  under  fixed  regulations. 
Hence  we  have  subjective  laws  of  study,  or  those  derived  from 
the  human  constitution  ;  and  objective  laws  of  study,  or  those 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  studies  pursued.  The  subjective 
laws  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  relate 
to  thq  nature  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  those  which  regulate 
their  practical  application  to  study  and  the  relation  of  the  body 
to  mental  activity.  The  former  class  belong  more  properly  to 
mental  science  and  logic ;  but  the  latter  fall  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  our  subject.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  laws  of  self¬ 
activity  and  the  law  of  rest. 

As  to  application  to  study,  self-activity  is  governed  by  four 
laws ;  the  laws  of  arrangement,  concentration,  investigation,  using 
the  word  in  a  limited  sense,  and  continuance. 

The  law  of  arrangement  requires  that  difficult  lessons  be  studied 
at  the  time  of  day  when  mind  and  body  are  most  vigorous,  and. 
the  easy  lessons  when  the  student  becomes  tired ;  also,  that  the 
succession  of  lessons  be  such  as  will  call  forth  a  change  of  mental 
activity  from  one  lesson  to  another. 

The  law  of  concentration  requires,  that  the  body  be  in  good 
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health,  the  stomach  not  opi)ressed  with  food,  and  the  mind  sound 
and  free  from  trouble  or  frivolity,  and  that  the  will  instantly  con¬ 
trol  the  desires  and  set  the  intellect  to  work  at  the  moment  the 
studying  is  to  begin. 

The  law  of  investigation  requires  that  the  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter  be  sought  as  suggested  by  the  objective  laws  of  study 
enumerated  further  on ;  and.  that  the  discriminative  power  of  the 
intellect  act  keenly,  as  the  mainspring  of  correct  analysis  and  as 
more  or  less  fundamental  to  synthesis,  comparison  and  contrast, 
induction  and  deduction,  generalization  and  classification.  The 
work  of  assimilation  begun  by  these  processes  is  completed  by 
repetition  and  retention.  Recollection  and  reproduction  by  asso¬ 
ciation  and  suggestion  give  the  result  of  the  investigation  made. 
This  law  aims  at  systematic  discipline  of  the  mental  powers,  and, 
through  this,  at  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge. 

The  law  of  continuance  requires  that  the  student  persevere  in 
study  to  the  end  in  view,  and  that  ample  time  l>e  allowed  for 
studying  the  lessons  of  the  day  and  for  completing  the  course  of 
study  begun.  These  requirements  are  conditioned  on  the  age, 
•capacity,  health,  and  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  student. 
This  law  is  hostile  to  short  courses  of  study  and  hot-ljed  schools 
•of  learning. 

The  law  of  rest  stops  all  activity  in  study.  It  checks  blind 
obedience  to  the  law  of  continuance.  Its  chief  condition  is 
periodicity,  brought  about  by  alternating  study  with  rest,  and  its 
object  is  recuperation.  It  requires  cessation  from  study,  at  such 
times  and  during  such  intervals  as  will  enable  the  body  to  recruit 
its  strength  and  the  mind  to  regain  its  clearness  and  vigor. 

The  objective  laws  of  study  are  the  following :  1.  The  law 

relating  to  material  objects  as  such.  2.  The  law  relating  to 
qualities.  3.  The  law  relating  to  actions  or  events.  4.  The  law 
relating  to  conditions.  5.  The  law  governing  the  study  of  rela¬ 
tions.  6.  The  law  governing  the  study  of  spiritual  substance,  as 
such,  through  its  attributes. 

The  law  relating  to  the  study  of  material  objects  requires  that 
an  object  l>e  viewed  Jis  a  whole  before  pointing  out  its  attributes 
as  such ;  then,  that  visible  objects  be  distinguished  from  one 
another  before  learning  their  names  and  definitions ;  and,  lastly, 
that  imaginary  and  spiritual  objects  be  studied  after  material 
•objects. 
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The  law  relating  to  qualities  requires  first,  that  qualities  directly 
knowable  by  perception  be  studied  in  the  order  of  the  power  of 
the  senses  to  make  impressions  upon  the  mind,  and  that  each 
quality  be  singled  out  by  analysis,  or  comparison  and  contrast,  and 
then  all  qualities  be  united  by  synthesis  ;  and  that  attributes  not 
directly  knowable  by  perception  be  studied  gradually,  as  the 
power  of  abstraction  develops.  According  to  the  first  require¬ 
ment  of  this  law,  we  should  first  see  a  mirror,  hear  a  bugle,  feel 
velvet,  smell  perfume,  and  taste  honey.  In  each  case  the  first 
impression  made  Ui)on  the  mind  also  marks  a  characteristic  quality 
of  the  object. 

The  law  relating  to  actions  or  events  requires  that  each  one  be 
carefully  traced  by  analysis,  that  their  order  and  connection  be 
wrought  out  by  comparison  and  synthesis  ;  and  that  the  series  be 
critically  reviewed  for  retention  and  reproduction. 

The  law  relating  to  conditions,  states,  and  hypotheses  requires 
that  physical  conditions  and  states  be  studied  before  the  spiritual, 
that  logical  conditions  be  connected  with  their  corresponding  con¬ 
clusions,  and,  that  hypotheses  be  used  only  where  there  are  suf¬ 
ficient  data  for  argument,  demonstration,  or  for  setting  up  a 
theory. 

The  law  governing  the  study  of  relations  requires  that  similarity 
and  dissimilarity,  superiority  and  inferiority,  in  objects,  ideas,  and 
thoughts  be  studied  by  comparison  and  contrast ;  that  coordina¬ 
tion  and  subordination  l)e  traced  and  practiced  in  generalization 
and  classification  ;  and  that  cause  and  effect  be  studied  by  induc¬ 
tion  and  deduction. 

The  law  governing  the  study  of  spiritual  substance  requires 
that  it  be  last  in  the  order  of  study,  and  that  all  the  student’s 
power  of  abstraction  and  reflection  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its 
attributes  and  relations. 

The  adaptation  of  studies  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  learner 
may  be  laid  down  as  one  of  the  most  important  prerequisites  to 
correct  methods  of  study.  Unfortunately,  many  young  learners 
are  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves,  in  this  important  matter. 
They  succeed  about  as  well  as  children  who  cultivate  plants  by 
sowing  seed  uj)on  the  play-ground.  How  can  an  undeveloped 
mind  plan  a  better  course  of  study  for  itself  than  those  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  ripest  scholars  and  have  stood  the  tests 
of  ages  ?  The  learner  should,  therefore,  place  himself  in  the 
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hands  of  competent  teachers.  There  he  can  pursue  a  course  of 
study,  which  will  be  safe  to  follow. 

Having  passed  the  entrance  examination,  he  should  make  out  a 
schedule  for  study  and  recitations,  before  he  is  ready  to  begin  to 
.study.  Here  is  the  next  important  prerequisite  ;  for  the  question 
arises.  When  and  how  should  each  lesson  be  studied  so  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  well,  without  overwork  ?  The  faithful  but  inexperienced 
student  is  in  danger  of  overtaxing  his  mind  and  losing  his  health 
by  hard  study  at  times  when  he  should  not  study  at  all.  Over¬ 
work  and  under-rest,  on  the  one  hand,  and  under-work  and  over¬ 
rest,  on  the  other,  have  stamped  future  failure  upon  the  first  scho¬ 
lastic  year,  in  many  a  student's  life.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  strain 
to  be  borne  by  the  nervous  system,  just  as  there  are  limits  of  time 
within  which  no  lesson  can  be  mastered.  Young  learners  are  apt 
to  go  to  either  extreme  unless  the  time  for  study  be  fixed  and 
written  upon  a  schedule  and  then  judiciously  followed. 

To  make  a  good  schedule  for  study  is  sometimes  a  very  difficult 
task.  It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  recite  lessons  at  such 
times  as  would  harmonize  with  the  best  arrangement  for  study. 
The  distance  of  one’s  home  from  school,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
one’s  work  at  home,  may  also  interfere  with  the  proper  time  for 
study.  If  these  obstacles  cannot  be  removed,  the  good  student 
arranges  his  studies  accordingly,  and  takes  care  that  no  act  of  his 
stands  in  the  way  of  arranging  his  time  for  study,  as  laid  down 
in  his  schedule. 

The  law  of  arrangement  is  best  carried  out  by  most  students,  if 
they  place  the  difficult  lessons  for  study  in  the  morning  hours. 
Lessons  in  which  the  memory  is  exercised  most  should  be  studied 
before  breakfast,  care  being  taken  not  to  study  too  long  before 
taking  food.  Lessons  in  which  prolonged  reasoning  is  required 
are  usually  most  easily  mastered  some  time  after  breakfast.  Some 
easy  lessons  may  alternate  with  the  difficult,  and  others  may  be 
studied  just  before  dinner,  or  before  retiring.  The  law  of  rest  for¬ 
bids  study  immediately  after  meals,  on  the  ground  that  the  blood 
needed  to  begin  digestion  should  not  be  diverted  from  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  to  the  brain.  Such  double  activity  is  particularly 
injurious  after  supper.  Twenty  minutes  of  rest  after  breakfast, 
an  hour  after  dinner,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  supper,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  average  for  rest  after  meals,  provided  the  stu¬ 
dent  does  not  eat  improper  food,  nor  eat  too  much,  nor  eat  between 
meals. 
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A  good  student  will  avoid  studying  a  lesson  just  before  reciting 
it,  particularly  if  the  studying  be  chiefly  the  work  of  the  memory. 
He  who  cannot  remember  a  lesson  six  hours  must  become  still 
more  forgetful  by  studying  lessons  immediately  before  reciting 
them.  The  memory  should  have  time  to  be  tested  ;  and  if  the 
tests  be  properly  made  the  memory  will  become  more  and  more 
retentive.  The  true  student  does  not  study  to  recite  merely,  but 
to  develop  his  mind  and  store  it  with  knowledge  for  future  use. 

*  The  arrangement  of  studies  is  also  dependent  upon  the  time 
for  sleep.  The  average  time  for  sleep  is  eight  hours.  Those  who 
are  physically  weak  and  study  hard  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  who 
should  form  the  habit  of  exceeding  this  average.  Seven  hours 
ought  to  be  the  limit  for  all  lazy  boys.  Some  of  these  sleep  at 
such  a  time  as  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  might  have 
descended  from  the  owl. 

The  periods  for  recitations,  meals,  and  rest,  along  with  the 
proper  order  of  studies,  have  enabled  the  student  to  locate  the 
periods  for  studying  his  lessons,  upon  his  schedule.  How  long 
each  study-period  should  be,  the  young  learner  may  not  be  able 
to  determine  without  trial.  The  teacher  may  err  in  assigning 
lessons ;  they  may  be  too  long,  and  the  law  of  continuance  will 
come  in  conflict  with  recitations.  Every  case  of  this  kind  should 
be  reported  to  the  teacher  without  delay,  so  that  the  error  may  be 
corrected.  Beginners  should  make  trial  schedules  and  copy  them 
after  all  corrections  have  been  made.  The  periods  for  recitations 
may  be  written  upon  one  sheet  and  the  periods  for  studying  les¬ 
sons  upon  another ;  but  both  can  easily  be  written  upon  the  same 
sheet,  if  the  names  of  the  d,ays  appear  as  headings  of  vertical  col¬ 
umns  and  the  periods  or  time-table  apj)ear  at  the  left  side.  Pro¬ 
vision  can  thus  be  made  for  exhibiting  to  the  eye  all  the  time  for 
each  day,  both  for  study  and  recitations.  The  best  way  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  study-periods  from  recitation-periods  is  to  fill  the  spaces 
for  the  former  with  words  written  in  red  ink,  and  the  spaces  for 
the  latter  with  words  written  in  black  ink. 

With  a  corrected  schedule  in  hand  the  beginner  is  ready  to  pre¬ 
pare  good  lessons  regularly,  so  far  as  a  schedule  can  be  of  service 
to  him.  It  now  remains  for  him  to  follow  it  faithfully  in  order  to 
make  it  really  valuable.  Unless  he  does  this,  his  time  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  wasted  and  his  money  or  some  one  else’s  lost. 

The  student  should  know  why  two  students  of  the  same  Intel- 
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lectual  capacity  and  apparently  alike  in  diligence  differ  so  widely 
in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  Men  usually  say  that  the  one 
studied  harder  than  the  other,  and  the  young  student  accepts  the 
statement  without  further  reflection.  At  this  point,  therefore,  a 
partial  analysis  of  the  processes  of  mental  activity  is  in  order. 

The  law  of  concentration  leads  him  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  his  lesson.  All  the  attractions  surrounding  him  do  not  move 
him.  llis  whole  mind  is  fixed  upon  the  subject  before  him  and 
lays  hold  of  it,  according  to  the  law  of  investigation,  with  an  iron* 
grasp.  The  senses  act  with  indescribable  keenness.  By  clear 
discrimination  and  careful  analysis  the  character  and  divisions  of 
the  subject,  and  the  method  of  studying  it  are  soon  discovered. 

Thus  the  student  prepares  himself  to  master  his  subject.  With¬ 
out  this  preparatory  work,  he  may  study  hard  and  worry  long,  but 
he  will  not  become  master  of  the  situation. 

If  a  lesson  presents  objects,  qualities,  actions,  places,  events, 
conditions,  relations,  or  several  of  these,  the  student  proceeds 
mainly  by  analysis,  induction,  comparison  and  contrast,  or  by 
several  or  all  of  these  taken  together,  according  to  the  elements 
contained  in  the  lesson.  By  analysis  we  trace  the  objects,  quali¬ 
ties,  and  [daces  in  geography.  By  induction  we  discover  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  governing  a  class  of  words  in  an  exercise  in  grammar. 
By  comparison  and  contrast  we  learn  much  about  the  conditions 
and  relations  in  the  [)roblems  of  mathematics. 

If  a  lesson  present  names,  divisions,  leading  thoughts,  princi¬ 
ples,  and  definitions,  or  several  of  these,  the  student  investigates 
them  chiefly  by  analysis  and  synthesis,  generalization  and  classi¬ 
fication,  induction  or  deduction.  By  analysis  we  distinguish  the 
letters  of  a  new  word,  and  by  synthesis  we  unite  its  elementary 
sounds  in  pronunciation.  By  analysis,  also,  we  discover  the  divis¬ 
ions  and  the  leading  thoughts  of  a  subject,  and  by  synthesis  we 
combine  them  all  in  an  essay  or  an  oration.  By  generalization  we 
find  names  for  classes  of  words  and  for  kinds  of  external  objects. 
By  classification  are  worked  out  most  of  the  long  outlines  in 
botany  or  zoology.  By  induction  we  may  discover  some  of  the 
principles  underlying  our  investigations  in  the  elements  of  phys¬ 
ics.  By  deduction  we  apply  the  principles  and  definitions  of 
logic  or  mental  science  to  the  discussion  of  [)articular  topics 
belonging  to  these  sciences. 

In  addition  to  these  and  similar  modes  of  mental  activity,  there 
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must  be  clear  apprehension  of  what  is  studied;  otherwise  full 
comprehension  is  impossible.  Processes  and  exercises  must  be 
thoroughly  worked  out,  not  only  for  the  knowledge  and  mental 
development  gained  thereby,  but  also  for  the  skill  which  the  mind 
thus  acquires  in  mastering  difficult  problems. 

The  law  of  continuance  is  applied  to  the  principal  parts  of  a 
given  lesson  first,  and  to  the  details  afterwards.  No  thought  of 
anything  foreign  to  the  lesson  is  allowed  to  break  the  continuity 
in  study,  until  the  whole  lesson  or  a  division  of  it  l)e  mastered. 

The  student  who  thus  studies  is  exceedingly  unpopular  among 
time-killing  babblers.  But  he  does  not  forget  the  requirements . 
of  the  law  of  rest,  according  to  his  schedule.  When  an  unusually 
difficult  task  requires  much  extra  time,  the  student  breaks  the 
strain  after  close  application  of  two  to  three  hours,  in  order  to 
avoid  harmful  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day.  A  short  interval  for 
rest  will  forestall  exhaustion  and  enable  him  to  regain  some  of  the 
mental  vigor  required  to  complete  his  task  well.  A  review  by 
thorough  repetition  j)repares  the  memory  for  perfect  retention. 
Then  only  can  association  and  suggestion  bring  the  best  results 
in  recollection  and  reproduction  before  the  teacher. 

The  student  is  now  ready  for  the  study  of  the  next  lesson  upon- 
the  schedule.  Only  under  unavoidable  circumstances  will  he  vary 
the  order  of  studies.  But  when  the  time  for  rest  comes,  he  is  just 
as  firm  and  determined  to  avoid  all  application  of  the  mind  ta 
study,  even  though  a  part  of  a  lesson  be  not  learned  before  the 
time  for  reciting  it  has  arrived.  In  this  way  only,  can  the  teacher 
measure  the  power  of  a  new  class,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  assign 
lessons  of  proper  length.  The  violation  of  the  law  of  rest, 
together  with  other  dissipations,  has  brought  many  a  student’s 
career  to  an  untimely  end. 

From  these  considerations,  it  will  be  seen  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  student  will  be  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  study, 
in  proportion  to  the  method  he  follows  in  applying  the  laws  of 
study.  It  requires  much  wisdom  and  unusual  will  power  to  obey 
the  laws  of  investigation,  of  continuance,  and  of  rest,  so  as  not  to 
violate  any  one  of  them.  Beginners  are  likely  to  find  it  difficult 
to  apply  the  law  of  concentration.  Indeed,  some  of  them  never 
become  students,  in  the  true  sense,  because  they  are  unable  to  fix 
their  minds  upon  the  lesson  before  them.  Others  lack  discrimina¬ 
tive  power  and  never  go  Ijelow  the  surface  of  any  lesson,  and  can- 
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not  even  concentrate  their  thoughts  upon  it,  longer  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  Those  who  are  thus  troubled  should  make 
critical  analyses  of  short  and  easy  topics  their  sheet-anchors, 
to  hold  them  down  to  their  work  ;  otherwise  there  is  scarcely 
any  hope  of  their  carrying  out  the  laws  of  investigation  and 
continuance.  Such  students  should  also  guard  against  studying 
books  by  the  page  instead  of  mastering  subjects. 

From  methods  of  study  in  general  we  pass  to  particular  meth¬ 
ods  for  studying  branches  having  certain  peculiarities  ;  but  want 
of  space  forbids  giving  more  than  a  few  practical  hints. 

In  orthography  and  in  elementary  reading,  the  beginner  should 
look  at  every  letter  in  a  word  as  sharply  as  the  printer  looks  at 
his  proof-sheet  to  discover  errors  or  defective  type.  As  long  as 
a  boy  mistakes  one  letter  for  another,  or  omits  or  transfers  a  let. 
ter,  he  can  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  drill  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

In  history,  subordinate  events  must  be  made  to  cluster  around 
the  principal  events  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  principal  events 
should  form  the  divisions  of  a  chapter  or  period.  Having  thus 
outlined  the  subject,  the  learner  is  ready  to  fix  the  outline  in  his 
mind  and  to  fill  it  out  by  frequent  and  careful  repetition. 

In  the  physical  sciences  the  facts  and  phenomena  are  related 
more  or  less  by  coordination  or  subordination.  This  relation  can 
best  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  for  the  purpose  of  study,  in  the  form 
of  outlines.  Therefore,  the  student  should  study  them  by  mak¬ 
ing  outlines.  In  the  same  manner,  some  time  may  be  saved  in 
studying  the  causes  and  the  laws,  after  the  facts  and  phenomena 
have  been  learned. 

Nearly  all  study  in  mathematics  below  higher  arithmetic  should 
be  inductive ;  nearly  all  above  it  should  be  deductive.  At  first 
the  student  proceeds  from  processes  to  principles  ;  afterwards  he 
proceeds  from  definitions  and  axioms  down  to  the  solution  of 
problems  or  the  demonstration  of  theorems. 

The  arts  require  the  careful  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
as  well  as  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  taste.  The  imagination 
also  plays  an  active  part  and  requires  development  in  one  student 
and  restraint  in  another. 

In  the  languages,  grammatical  forms  must  be  mastered  first. 
Uncertainty  here  simply  means  failure  further  on.  In  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage  there  should  be  much  practice  of  speaking  according  to  a 
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model,  and  further  on  in  the  course  the  peculiarities  of  construction 
should  be  verified  by  the  laws  of  grammar.  In  the  ancient 
languages  the  style  of  a  new  author  must  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  last  one  read.  A  list  of  the  new  words  may  be  made,  and 
their  meanings  should  be  closely  studied.  As  much  as  possible 
should  be  learned  about  the  life  and  spirit  of  an  author,  from  his 
writings  and  from  other  sources.  In  no  foreign  language  should 
translations  into  such  language  ever  be  neglected,  under  any  pre¬ 
text  whatever.  The  thorough  study  and  practice  of  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  or  French  composition  puts  the  true  student  into  actual 
possession  of  a  powerful  engine  with  which  he  can  outride  a 
thousand  times  his  duty-shirking  competitors.  Original  produc¬ 
tions  in  one’s  own  language  should  be  the  result  of  long  contin¬ 
ued  study  of  the  subject-matter,  followed  by  a  logical  outline 
under  a  suitable  process  of  invention.  Then  the  correct  applica¬ 
tion  of  rhetorical  style  completes  the  production. 

The  abstruseness  of  the  study  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  exhib¬ 
ited  in  logic,  and  of  the  functions  and  relations  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  as  laid  down  in  psychology,  places  these  studies  at  the 
top  of  the  scale  of  things  human.  When  the  mind  turns  in  upon 
its  own  operations,  it  has  to  do  with  that  which  will  outlive  the 
things  of  time  and  si)ace  ;  and  therefore  it  encounters  new  diffi¬ 
culties  in  study.  Abstract  thought  now  largely  takes  the  place 
of  concrete  thought.  All  the  power  thus  far  gained  in  mental 
development  and  much  of  the  knowledge  acquired  must  now  be 
used  in  the  study  of  mind.  If  the  study  of  man,  whose  power  is 
limited,  be  difficult,  much  more  must  be  the  study  of  God,  whose 
power  is  unlimited.  Theology,  therefore,  reaches  beyond  human 
knowledge.  Here  a  new  element  must  be  added,  namely,  faith. 
Where  knowledge  ends,  faith  begins  and  reaches  out  into 
eternity.  , 

In  laying  down  general  laws  of  study  and  tracing  their  appli¬ 
cation  in  methods  of  study,  we  have  not  established  a  “  royal  road  ” 
to  learning  ;  for  knowledge  is  gained  by  hard  work  along  the  way 
and  is  not  to  be  won  at  the  end  of  an  easy  race.  The  student  is 
to  construct  a  grand  highway  by  his  own  efforts.  In  this  plan  we 
have  only  surveyed  the  route  ;  he  must  build  the  road  himself. 
He  will  also  mark  out  numerous  by-ways,  leading  through  valleys 
of  pleasure  and  over  hills  of  learning,  back  to  the  grand  highway, 
from  which  the  view  becomes  more  delightful,  at  every  step  and 
in  all  directions,  because  he  is  building  heavenward. 
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HORACE  MANN. 

BY  FRANK  II.  KASSON. 

The  name  of  Horace  Mann  is  cherished  with  veneration  and 
loving  respect  by  the  teaching  fraternity  of  our  land.  It  is 
a  pity  that  to  many  of  the  present  generation  so  potent  a  name 
is  now  merely  a  name,  and  not  a  warm,  vital  personality.  We 
therefore  hail  with  deep  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  a  new  and 
fitting  monument  to  this  great  educator  in  the  shape  of  five  sub¬ 
stantial  volumes,  dealing  in  extenso  with  his  Life  and  Works.  Not 
that  we  expect  that  great  numbers  of  teachers  will  purchase  these 
volumes,  —  though  the  leaders  of  the  educational  thought  of  our 
time  will  undoubtedly  do  so  and  every  good  library  should  possess 
them,  —  but  the  reading  of  these  volumes  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  most  and  many  articles  will  celebrate  anew  his  masterly 
upbuilding  and  defense  of  our  common  school  system  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  normal  schools. 

We  could  wish  that  the  power  of  condensation  had  not  been  so 
lacking  in  the  loving,  eulogistic  biography  of  the  devoted  wife  of 
his  mature  years.  And  much  of  his  own  published  work  would 
be  improved  by  judicious  condensation.  But  the  record  of  his 
life  is  that  of  a  great  thinker  and  an  heroic  and  indefatigable 
worker  for  the  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  the  youth  of 
America.  His  mind  was  pure  and  lofty  and  far  ahead  of  his  time  ; 
his  devotion  to  .the  cause  of  learning  and  self-abnegation  in  his 
work  was  such  as  became  rather  an  angel  of  light  than  a  creature 
of  earthly  mold.  Does  this  seem  fulsome  praise  ?  Then  go  back 
half  a  century.  Create  his  environment.  Live  with  him ;  see 
what  obstacles  beset  his  path  from  apathy  or  party  spite,  or  the 
fierce  rancor  of  theological  bigots.  See  him  animated  by  one 
lofty  purpose,  to  lift  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  so  of  the 
country,  to  a  plane  they  had  never  reached  before,  and  to  place 
over  these  schools,  teachers  fully  qualified  to  carry  out  these 
higher  ideals.  See  him  giving  himself  a  daily,  living  sacrifice  to 
accomplish  this  end ;  giving  time,  giving  money,  giving  voice  and 
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pen,  and  hours  of  needed  rest,  and  even  life  itself  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

Horace  Mann  was  a  hero.  He  set  a  herculean  task  before  him¬ 
self  and  did  it.  He  gave  his  life  to  the  youth  of  America  and  we 
are  all  his  debtors.  The  work  which  he  did  is  imperishable.  He 
lifted  a  nation  upon  his  Atlantean  shoulders  and  broke  open  the 
locked  doors  to  hidden  stores  of  wisdom.  He  built  “  monuments 
more  enduring  than  brass  ”  in  uncounted  thousands  of  young 
lives.  He  did  for  America  what  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  earlier 
did  for  western  Europe.  But  Horace  Mann  was  no  saint,  though 
he  did  a  saintly  work.  His  nature  was  delicately  attuned  and  the 
sharp  raspings  of  the  world  often  struck  out  anything  but 
heavenly  melody. 

Those  who  could  not  understand,  bitterly  opposed  him,  and 
received  from  him  many  a  sturdy  blow,  which  they  doubtless  well 
deserved.  The  air  about  him  was  all  hot  with  theological  and 
political  strife.  We  who  have  fallen  on  gentler  times  can  scarcely 
credit  or  understand  the  bitter  jealousies  and  savage  personalities 
of  those  ante-bellum  days.  Horace  Mann  was  a  Liberal  in  relig¬ 
ious  views  and  a  bold  aggressive  reformer,  as  such  he  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  target  for  conservative,  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  men. 
If  in  this  strife  he  stood  like  a  rock  defending  the  truth  as  he  saw 
it,  is  it  strange  if  his  speech  was  at  times  acidulous,  and  if  he 
sometimes  did  scant  justice  to  the  good  men  who  opposed  his 
views  ?  Let  a  man  be  judged  by  his  time  and  environment. 
Horace  Mann  will  bear  that  test.  Very  early  in  life  his  mind  had 
suffered  under  the  stern  teachings  of  that  great  theologian  and 
pitiless  preacher,  Doctor  Emmons,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  his 
mind  was  so  keen  that  it  could  balance  itself  on  a  razor’s  edge  for 
half  an  hour. 

Horace  Mann  first  saw  the  light  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  on 
May  4th,  1796.  Doctor  Emmons  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  pul¬ 
pit  glory,  being  fifty-one  years  of  age,  but  with  forty-four  years  of 
life  yet  before  him.  Being  a  sensitive  child,  the  terrible  portrayals 
of  Divine  vengeance  to  which  he  listened  roused  the  antagonism 
of  Horace’s  nature  and  tended  to  make  him  morbid.  The  family 
was  poor,  and  the  boy  was  early  taught  lessons  of  stern  self- 
reliance.  As  a  child  he  earned  his  school  books  by  braiding  straw. 
He  was  nearly  twenty  when  the  opportunity  came  to  fit  for  col¬ 
lege.  So  eager  was  he  that  in  six  months  from  the  time  of  begin- 
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ning  his  Latin  grammar  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Brown 
University  —  in  September,  1816.  But  the  high  pressure  which 
fitted  him  so  rapidly  for  college  life  enfeebled  his  system  and 
made  all  his  after  life  a  battle  with  disease. 

In  college,  young  Mann  conducted  himself  with  great  decorum, 
and  soon  worked  his  way  to  the  head  of  his  class.  He  was  a  fine 
writer,  and  excelled  both  in  the  classics  and  in  the  exact  sciences. 
Everyone  saw  in  him  a  student  of  great  promise.  Graduating  in 
1819,  he  was  very  soon  elected  college  tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  next  two  years  enabled  him  carefully  to  review  and  increase 
his  knowledge  of  the  classics.  In  1821  he  entered  Judge  Gould’s 
law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  Within  a  year  he  Ixjcame  recog¬ 
nized,  by  general  consent,  as  the  best  wit,  scholar  and  lawyer 
among  the  thirty  students  there.  He  is  described  at  this  time  as 
possessing  a  “  massive  brow,  high  arching  head,  mild  bright  eye 
and  eloquent  mouth.”  No  wonder  his  comrades  saw  in  Horace 
Mann  a  coming  great  man,  for  he  was  not  only  gifted,  but  was 
working  eighteen  hours  a  dag. 

Beginning  his  legal  career  in  Dedham,  he  delivered  an  oration 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1824,  which  elicited  the  hearty  praise  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  House  of  Representatives,  and  began  ten  years  of  active 
political  life  with  a  speech  in  defense  of  religious  liberty.  As  a 
lawyer,  Mr.  Mann  had  remarkable  success  at  the  bar,  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  would  never  uphold  what  he  believed  to  be  the  wrong 
side.  He  was  not  popular  with  rogues,  but  good  men  trusted  and 
honored  him.  About  this  time  he  married  an  angelic  creature, 
the  young  daughter  of  President  Messer  of  Brown  University. 
But  after  two  years  of  delightful  wedded  bliss  the  joy  of  his  life 
ended  in  her  untimely  death.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him 
and  his  reason  almost  gave  way.  The  brilliant,  original,  radiant 
man  died  in  him.  Ever  after,  Horace  Mann  lived  a  serious  life, 
in  the  presence  of  death  and  the  hereafter. 

More  than  ten  years  of  arduous  public,  but  dreary  private  life 
lay  between  the  loss  of  his  child-wife  and  his  second  marriage,  in 
1843.  She  had  shed  a  light  upon  his  path  “  brighter  than  any 
light  of  the  sun.”  And  for  him  she  had  “  a  voice  sweeter  than 
any  of  Nature’s  harmonies.”  That  sweet  voice  being  silent,  and 
that  lovely  presence  forever  gone,  he  turned  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  from  his  numbing  sorrow  to  devote  his  life  to  the  welfare 
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of  those  who  most  needed  his  services.  He  liecame  a  worthy 
co-laborer  with  Doctor  Channing,  “  Father  Taylor,”  and  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe.  His  nobleness  of  character  drew  to  him  as  with  hooks  of 
steel  such  men  as  Robert  Waterston,  Samuel  Downer,  Doctor 
Woodward,  the  genial  Doctor  Todd  of  Hartford,  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Combe.  During  this  period  Horace  Mann  secured  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  act  which  resulted  in  the  Worcester  hospital  for  the 
insane.  He  was  also  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance. 

After  some  years  of  noble  service  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  suffering,  as  well  as  guarding  all  the  interests  of  the  state 
in  the  House,  he  passed  into  the  Senate.  Here  he  stood  forth  as 
one  of  the  purest,  most  self-sacrificing  and  indefatigable  of  states¬ 
men.  In  1837  he  was  president  of  that  body.  This  was  an  hon¬ 
orable  station,  but  one  of  really  higher  and  more  lasting  honor 
awaited  him. 

Turning  his  back  upon  the  bright  prospects  which  lay  before 
the  president  of  the  Senate  as  to  wealth,  social  distinction  and 
political  preferment,  Horace  Mann  gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
his  new  duties.  Henceforth  he  was  to  be  known  as  an  educator 
—  the  greatest  educator  of  his  generation,  shall  we  not  say  of  this 
century  ?  A  childless  widower,  he  heard  the  cry  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  and  came  to  their  relief.  Few  knew  what  lay  before  him 
when  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  He  was  treading  an  unknown  way.  But  his  reso¬ 
lute  soul  never  faltered.  His  keen  vision  smote  the  mists  of 
prejudice,  ignorance,  sloth,  misapprehension,  and  all  the  way  grew 
luminous  before  his  swiftly  advancing  steps.  The  result  of  his 
first  year’s  work  is  embodied  in  an  annual  report  which  he  laid 
before  the  School  Board  early  in  1838.  It  bears  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  unflagging  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

His  specific  duties  as  secretary  of  that  Board  were  “  to  collect 
information  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  common 
schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education ;  and  to  diffuse  as 
widely  as  possible,  throughout  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
information  of  the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of 
arranging  the  studies  and  conducting  the  education  of  the 
young.”  How  faithfully  he  did  the  work  entrusted  to  him  the 
republication  of  his  twelve  annual  reports  after  half  a  century 
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of  time  bears  eloquent  witness.  The  Board  held  its  first  meeting 
in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Boston,  on  June  29,  1837.  A  noble 
body  of  men  composed  this  Board.  Such  names  as  Edward 
Everett,  Robert  Rantoul  and  Jared  Sparks  sound  familiar.  They 
at  once  proceeded  to  elect  Hon.  Horace  Mann  as  their  secretary, 
at  a  salary  of  ^1,000.  He  threw  himself  immediately  into  the 
work,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  lecturing  on  education,  holding 
conventions,  and  gathering  information  from  every  part  of  the 
state.  On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  he  was  able  to  say  that  he 
had  “  met  conventions  of  the  friends  of  education  in  every  county 
in  the  state,  except  Suffolk.”  And  that  “with  the  exception  of 
two  counties,  these  conventions  were  very  fully  attended,  almost 
all  the  towns  in  the  respective  counties  being  represented.”  He 
had  fully  determined  that  all  the  children  in  Massachusetts  who 
depended  upon  the  common  schools  for  their  instruction  should 
have  the  best  education  which  those  schools  could  be  made  to 
impart. 

Having  been  in  political  life  the  preceding  ten  years,  Mr.  Mann 
had  a  great  number  of  influential  friends  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  draw  freely  upon  their  stores  of  local  information  in  his  tours 
through  the  state.  The  result  was  that  after  several  months  of 
incessant  labor  in  which  he  had  travelled  above  six  hundred  miles, 
he  had  gathered  together  an  immense  mass  of  fresh  and  valuable 
matter  when  he  sat  down  to  prepare  an  “  Annual  Abstract  of  the 
School  Returns.”  School  returns  had  been  received  from  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  five  towns 
then  included  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  made  a  searching 
examination  of  great  numbers  of  school-houses  and  could  report 
as  follows :  “  I  have  personally  examined,  or  obtained  exact  and 

specific  information  regarding  the  relative  size,  construction  and 
condition  of  about  eight  hundred  of  those  buildings,  and  general 
information  concerning  at  least  a  thousand  more.”  He  speaks 
solemnly  of  the  duty  of  school  committee-men  to  personally 
examine  candidates  and  not  “  inflict  upon  the  children  of  a  whole 
district  the  calamity  of  an  ignorant,  ill-tempered,  or  profane 
teacher.”  And,  yet,  he  declares  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  many 
are  quite  remiss  and  that  examinations  are  very  often  omitted,  or 
“formal  and  superficial  rather  than  intent  and  thorough.” 

Another  evil  of  great  magnitude  he  finds  in  “  the  multiplicity 
and  diversity  of  elementary  books.”  The  absence  of  children 
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from  school  also  troubles  him  much.  Of  the  177,053  children 
between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  294  towns,  reporting  in 
1837,  some  42,164  had  no  schooling  in  summer,  and  23,216  neither 
in  summer  nor  winter.  Having  got  at  the  facts  he  set  vigorously 
at  work  to  correct  these  evils.  In  a  supplementary  report  he 
thoroughly  discusses  the  location,  ventilation,  warming  and  light¬ 
ing  of  school-houses  ;  also,  the  matter  of  desks,  seats,  windows 
and  play-grounds.  He  urges  teachers  to  see  that  the  seats  and 
buildings  are  not  defaced,  to  look  after  the  fire  and  keep  the  room 
comfortable,  to  enforce  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  guard  the 
manners  and  morals  of  their  pupils.  He  declares  that  every 
school-house  should  be  provided  with  a  bell,  a  time-piece,  a  pump 
or  well,  and  mats  and  scrapers.  Seldom  has  any  man  scrutinized 
every  detail  so  thoroughly  or  offered  such  wise  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  by  way  of  remedy. 

Space  forbids  any  searching  examination  and  presentation  of 
this  or  succeeding  reports.  During  twelve  years  Mr.  Mann  con¬ 
tinued  to  present  the  most  careful  results  of  his  exhaustive  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  evils  of  the  common  school  system  and  the 
remedies  which  occurred  to  his  own  powerful,  luminous  and  prac¬ 
tical  mind  or  which  experience,  observation,  reading  and  discuss¬ 
ion  in  Europe  and  America  suggested.  In  closing  his  second 
report  he  notes  that  “  the  alarming  deficiency  of  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  ”  which  he  had  fearlessly  exposed  the  preceding 
year  had  “  turned  the  attention  of  some  of  the  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  *  •  to  sui)ply  the  desideratum.”  And  this 

was  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Bible  was  then 
“  used  in  almost  all  the  schools,  either  as  a  devotional  or  as  a 
reading  book.” 

Here  lay  Horace  Mann’s  power.  He  knew  how  to  arouse  the 
intellect  and  stir  the  conscience.  He  set  men  to  thinking.  Nor 
did  he  leave  them  in  the  dark  to  grope  their  way.  Rather  he  cast 
up  a  broad  highway  and  invited  them  to  walk  thereon.  Soon  the 
eyes  of  the  state,  and  in  a  measure  of  the  nation  rested  upon  him, 
and  men  of  “  light  and  leading  ”  carried  through  the  reforms 
which  he  showed  to  be  necessary.  Among  the  subjects  to  which 
he  directed  public  attention  were  the  employment  of  children  in 
manufactories,  the  need  of  school  district  and  public  libraries, 
qualifications  of  teachei’s,  the  effect  of  education  upon  the 
worldly  fortunes  of  men,  the  study  of  physiology  (a  powerful 
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plea  that  it  be  taught  in  common  schools),  methods  of  teaching, 
teachers’  associations,  government  of  schools,  (obedience  secured 
through  affection  and  respect,  not  by  fear),  regular  attendance  of 
all  children,  and  teachers’  wages.  P'orty-four  years  ago  the 
women  teachers  of  Massachusetts  taught  eight  months  during  the 
year  and  received  on  the  average  88.55  per  month,  exclusive  of 
board,  —  making  the  princely  income  of  these  good  ladies,  -'i<)8.40 
a  year  each. 

Horace  Mann  was  tremendously  in  earnest.  He  believed  in 
education  ;  in  education  for  the  heart  and  conscience  as  well  as 
for  the  intellect.  He  strove  earnestly  against  sectarian  prejudice 
and  bigotry,  but  no  man  more  ardently  advocated  the  reading  and 
studying  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  schools.  Standing  before  the 
authorities  of  Boston  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1842,  delivering  an 
eloquent  oration  the  burden  of  his  message  rang  out  in  these 
words.  Teach  the  people.  Teaching  to  him  was  a  god-like  work. 
On  one  occasion  he  declared  “  The  highest  duty  of  a  teacher  is  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  purest  quality  of  moral 
action.”  He  himself  was  a  teacher,  a  statesman,  and  a  prophet. 
He  saw  what  might  be  done  if  all  the  children  of  each  common¬ 
wealth  received  that  instruction  which  he  wanted  them  to  have 
in  physiology,  in  Bible  truth  and  in  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
He  believed  in  a  sound  body,  a  trained  mind,  and  a  pure  heart. 
He  sought  to  ennoble  the  teacher  that  the  latter  might  inspire  the 
scholar.  His  voice,  his  pen,  his  life  acted  together.  The  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  the  Commonwealth  in  lifting  up  the 
standards  of  education  and  pointing  multitudes  the  way  to  their 
practical  attainment  is  beyond  all  power  of  mathematical  com¬ 
putation.  How  many  caught  inspiration  from  his  face  and  words! 
For  them  and  for  many  otliers  who  never  saw  him  he  widened 
the  horizons  of  learning. 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  take  him  away  from  this  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  which  his  whole  soul  was  enlisted,  and  which  made 
life-destroying  drafts  upon  his  strength.  But  a  greater  work 
imperiously  called  him  in  1848,  and  he  obeyed  the  voice  of  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity  and  of  God.  On  the  twenty -third  of  February, 
that  year  John  Quincy  Adams  died  suddenly,  and  on  April  3rd, 
Mr.  Mann  was  elected  as  his  successor  in  Congress.  Here  he  did 
heroic  service  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  truth.  He  hated 
slavery  and  fought  it  with  might  and  main,  but  not  in  just  such 
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ways  as  Wendell  Phillips. .  The  Southerners  saw  in  him  a  broad¬ 
minded,  powerful  antagonist.  Webster  looked  darkly  upon  the 
man  who  declared  his  Seventh  of  March  speech  to  be  “  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  he  had  ever  said  in  defen.se  of  the  great  principles  of 
freedom,”  and  that  he  had  “  consented  to  treachery  ”  and  “  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  more  villainies  than  were  asked  of  him.” 

After  five  years  of  arduous  and  brilliant  congressional  life,  as 
soon  as  Pierce  was  inaugurated  President —  March  4,  1853  —  Mr. 
Mann  shook  off  the  dust  of  Washington,  and  prepared  to  take  up 
the  last  work  of  his  life,  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College,  at 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  to  which  he  had  been  formally  elected  in 
the  preceding  September.  To  this  luxuriant  young  enterprise  he 
gave  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  years  filled  with  numberless 
harassing  trials  and  financial  perplexities,  and  also  with  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  meet  the  incessant  demands  made  upon  his 
brain  power. 

As  a  warrior  in  battle,  so  Horace  Mann  fell  —  at  his  post.  It  was 
on  Aug.  2,  1859.  For  two  hours,  with  the  death-dew  on  his  brow, 
he  spoke  earnestly  to  the  students  and  friends  who  thronged  his 
dying  chamber.  He  warned,  he  praised,  he  exhorted,  he  inspired. 
Then  a  friend  led  in  prayer,  a  momentary  struggle,  and  the  gates 
of  glory  opened  and  he  passed  within. 

He  is  dead  these  thirty-two  years,  and  yet  “  his  works  do  follow 
him.”  The  good  in  his  case  has  not  been  “interred  with  his 
bones.”  The  great  movements  which  he  set  in  motion  move  on. 
They  rise  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and  make  themselves  felt  on 
distant  shores.  He  built  himself  into  the  young  life-blood  of  the 
nation.  In  all  our  halls  of  learning  his  name  is  spoken  with 
honor.  His  figure  in  bronze  on  stone  guards  the  portals  of  the 
Capitol  of  Massachusetts.  But  bronze  and  stone  are  dead.  His 
spiritual  figure  breathes  inspiration  to  purer,  truer,  nobler  thinking 
at  the  portals  of  every  school  and  college  and  seminary  of  learning 
in  America. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  death  of  Dr.  John  Hancock,  State  Commissioner  of  Ohio, 
removes  a  modest,  upright,  self-made  man  and  one  of  the  most 
popular,  industrious,  and  successful  educators  in  the  country.  The 
loss  of  such  a  man  is  not  limited  to  the  state  he  serv'ed  so  faithfully  till 
the  very  moment  of  death  —  it  is  national. 

Dr.  william  a.  MOW^RY,  for  several  years  editor  of  Educa¬ 
tion, —  although  his  relation  to  the  magazine  has  been  but 
nominal  since  the  present  editor  took  charge  last  December  —  has  been 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Salem,  and  enters  upon  his  new 
duties  the  first  of  this  month.  The  good  old  city  of  Salem  gives  him  a 
most  cordial  welcome  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  great  family  of  Edu¬ 
cation  go  with  him  as  he  enters  upon  the  new  duties  for  which  he  is 
so  admirably  equipped.  We  also  expect  that  the  columns  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  frequently  enriched  by  contributions  from  his  fertile  pen. 

The  ver\’  able  articles  by  Professor  Conway  Macmillan,  State  Bot¬ 
anist  of  Minnesota,  which  appeared  in  Education  last  spring, 
have  attracted  much  attention  and  awakened  discussion.  The  teachers 
of  botany  in  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  New  England  write  us  say¬ 
ing :  “We  have  long  felt  that  the  best  book  on  botany  has  not  yet 
been  written.  Professor  Macmillan’s  articles  make  us  still  more  sure 
of  it.”  They  express  the  hope,  in  which  we  are  sure  many  more  join 
them,  that  he  will  prepare  such  a  book  or  “at  least  make  out  a  sylla¬ 
bus  ”  which  could  be  used  by  teachers  and  students. 

COMMISSIONER  MORGAN,  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  his  successful  management  of  the  delicate  and 
important  duties  assigned  him.  He  has  greatly  improved  the  Indian 
schools,  and  his  wise  plan  for  government  schools  in  which  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day  all  Indian  children  may  be  educated,  bas  already  received  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
particularly  fortunate  that  his  recent  controversy  with  the  Catholic  In¬ 
dian  Bureau  has,  happily,  terminated  in  an  amicable  understanding 
between  himself  and  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Ireland,  and  others,  by 
which  harmony  of  adjustment  will  be  possible  for  the  future.  It  is 
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highly  desirable  that  all  branches  of  the  educational  work  shall  be  car¬ 
ried  on  with  good  will  and  general  cooperation. 

The  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell  removes  one  of  our  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  letters.  He  was  so  muoh  younger  than  Whittier  or 
Holmes  that  we  had  not  yet  thought  of  him  as  a  mark  for  death. 
Rather  it  seemed  that  in  the  evening  calm,  at  Elmwood,  he  might  for 
some  years  garner  the  aftermath  of  a  singularly  rich  and  original  literary 
and  poetic  harvest.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  His  work  is  done. 
And  at  seventy-two,  crowned  with  honors  in  the  choicest  fields  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  diplomacy,  he  rests  from  his  labors,  an  dthe  whole  English- 
speaking  world  bows  sorrowfully  above  his  grave.  He  has  shed  undy¬ 
ing  lustre  upon  an  honored  name.  It  would  be  hard  to  point  out  any 
public  man  in  America  who  has  been  so  notably  successful  in  three 
distinct  lines  of  activity.  As  a  diplomatist  he  had  no  superior,  if 
indeed  an  equal.  In  literary  criticism  he  had  no  peer.  As  a  poet  his 
name  is  forever  interlinked  with  those  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier  and 
Holmes.  A  modest  man,  an  upright  citizen,  an  intense  patriot,  a  great 
and  wise  and  good  man  ;  in  the  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell  the 
nation  loses  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments  and  the  republic  of  letters 
sustains  an  irreparable  loss.  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  —  who 
can  fill  their  places.^  The  world  seems  emptier.  In  their  upper  seats 
Whittier  and  Holmes  sit  solitary.  Their  dim  eyes  may  see  ghosts ; 
but  our  grosser  vision  sees  only  empty  chairs. 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers  is  evidently  a  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent  institution.  A  modicum  of  study  and  attention  to  best 
methods,  a  careful  strengthening  of  weak  places,  and  a  general  inspi¬ 
ration  and  uplift  of  enthusiasm,  sandwiched  in  with  thick  slices  of  rest 
and  recreation,  have  in  multitudes  of  cases  proved  a  better  rest  and 
upbuilding,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  than  the  rest  of  rusting  all 
summer.  These  schools  illustrate  the  general  principle  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  and  those  really  the  “most  fit”  grow,  develop,  expand, 
and  thus  increase  their  power.  Chautauqua  has  for  years  proved  its  use¬ 
fulness,  and  therefore  fitness  to  flourish.  Glens  Falls  has  of  late  years 
made  great  improvement  and  the  present  year  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
a  large  number  of  wide-awake  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Martha’s  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  the  oldest  of  the  summer 
schools  for  teachers,  has  this  season  outdistanced  all  her  past  records, 
and  in  many  respects  may  be  called  a  model. 

A  single  fact,  brought  out  at  this  school,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  question  of  the  general  improvement  of  our  educational  affairs,  and 
especially  the  elevation  of  the  quality  of  teachers.  At  the  Vineyard 
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school  several  years  ago  the  average  annual  salary  of  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  w'as  a  trifle  under  $400.  Last  year  it  reached  the  sum  of  $500. 
This  year  the  average,  as  given  in  by  the  teachers  themselves,  was 
$714. 

Toronto  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
-L  was  a  memorable  one.  It  was  indeed  an  international  gather¬ 
ing.  The  topics  considered  were  important  ones,  and  both  papers  and 
discussions  were  in  the  main  of  high  character.  Dr.  Harris’s  plan  for 
round  tables  attracted  much  attention  and  received  general  indorse¬ 
ment.  The  Council  kept  up  its  high  reputation  and  several  important 
discussions  took  place  in  it.  One  thing  is  evidently  true : — the  edu¬ 
cators  from  the  States  came  home  a  with  pretty  high  opinion  of  the 
educational  work  and  workers  of  the  Dominion.  If  anybody  went  up 
to  Toronto  with  the  idea  that  we  were  to  shed  great  light  upon  the 
Canadian  educational  world  they  doubtless  changed  their  minds  before 
their  return.  The  Canadian  speakers  stood  up  like  men  and  spoke, 
—  generally  without  notes,  —  upon  the  most  important  themes,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  their  suggestions  and  opinions  were  well  received 
by  the  “  Americans.”  In  elocution,  oratory,  and  general  eflectiveness 
as  speakers,  it  was  commonly  conceded  that  the  Canadians  excelled. 
Such  international  meetings  are  calculated  to  do 'much  good  to  both 
countries. 

The  sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
struction  at  Bethlehem  was,  educationally,  a  great  success. 
President  Huling  and  his  co-workers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
good  judgment  and  skill  in  arranging  and  carrying  out  a  wise  pro¬ 
gram.  The  plan  of  devoting  an  entire  day  to  one  subject  is  surely  a 
wise  one.  The  “  Physical  Training”  day  will  long  be  remembered  by 
many.  Dr.  Emerson  showed  clearly  that  he  was  a  “born  teacher.” 
Dr.  Enebuske’s  paper  read  by  Miss  Homans  will  be  widely  re-read  in  the 
published  volume  with  careful  attention.  It  was  a  masterly  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  important  subject.  The  keen,  critical,  analysis  of  the 
principles  underlying  physical  training  was  of  the  highest  character. 
The  presentation  by  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry  of  what  Boston  has  done 
in  this  matter  of  physical  training,  was  listened  to  with  much  interest. 

Bethlehem  outdid  herself  in  making  all  feel  at  home,  and  by  assidu¬ 
ous  care  and  attention  to  tbe  wants  of  her  guests,  she  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  attractive  “  summering  place”  among  the 
White  Mountains.  The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  is  not  only 
the  oldest  general  association  of  teachers  in  America,  but  it  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  vigor  and  usefulness  as  the  years  go  by. 
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ONE  more  university  is  needed; — for  the  schooling  of  the  grand 
army  of  self-elected  leaders  of  “  the  people’s  party,”  whose  stock 
in  trade  is  the  denunciation  of  wealth  and  the  defamation  of  rich  people 
as  unfit  to  live,  with  prophecy  of  their  disappearance  in  “  the  coming 
age.”  As  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  billionaires  and  millionaires  have 
come  up  from  the  ranks,  it  would  seem  that  this  chronic  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  own  offspring  was  another  illustration  of  the  old  saying, 
“  It’s  a  foul  bird  that  defiles  its  own  nest.”  If  the  few  who  thus  rise 
from  obscurity  become  the  chief  peril  of  civilization,  pray  what  will 
happen  when  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  “  sons  of  toil  ”  take  possession  and 
reverse  the  machine  according  to  their  owm  sweet  will?  The  one 
defect  of  this  w'hole  crowd  of  extempore  leaders,  a  complete  disqualifi¬ 
cation  for  real  leadership,  is  their  inability  to  comprehend  the  fact  that 
wealth  is  simply  the  outward  representative  of  the  organizing,  combin¬ 
ing,  executive  motor  power  that  makes  possible  a  modern  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  Asiatic  civilization ;  and  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  a 
rich  man  or  woman,  enlightened,  broadened,  and  trained  by  wdde 
knowledge  of  common  human  nature  and  the  handling  of  large  mate¬ 
rial  interests,  lifted  by  Christian  consecration  to  an  overlook  of  society 
is  the  “angel  strengthening  ”  every  good  work.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strange  lack  of  faith  among  so  many  of  the  “reformers”  of  the  time 
in  the  possibility  of  resisting  the  temptations  of  wealth.  Since  nobody, 
however  able  and  good,  can  alone  accomplish  any  good  thing,  would 
it  not  be  worth  w'hile,  until  the  aforesaid  university  can  be  endowed, 
for  somebody  to  write  a  book,  setting  forth  the  good  things  that  have 
been  done  during  the  past  century  in  this  Republic  by  good  men  and 
women  blest  with  riches,  with  an  appendix  showing  w'hat  probably 
would  not  have  been  done,  had  the  present  race  of  demagogues  who 
aspire  to  lead  the  laboring  classes  been,  themselves,  the  owners  of  this 
property. 

The  educational  mission-field  of  the  South,  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  has  suffered  a  loss,  the  significance  of  which  long  years 
alone  can  reveal,  even  where  it  is  now  so  keenly  felt.  Early  in  the 
summer,  the  Tileston  school  for  white  children  and  youth,  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  W'as  permanently  closed,  by  the  retirement,  from  increasing 
age  and  infirmities,  of  Miss  Amy  Bradley.  In  the  good  time  sure  to 
come,  when  the  upheaval  of  the  southern  life  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  will  reappear,  idealized  and  interpreted  in  a  new  American 
literature,  the  career  of  this  woman  will  be,  in  itself,  a  theme  for  biog¬ 
raphy  or  romance.  Born  in  that  marvellous  manufactory  of  superior 
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women  —  the  state  of  Maine ;  a  Boston  school-mistress ;  a  teacher 
in  Central  America;  unsurpassed  among  the  group  of  army  nurses  — 
whom  the  soldiers  crowned  with  the  name  “  mother”  —  the  close  of  the 
war  found  her  in  feeble  health,  at  an  age  when  even  the  most  ambitious 
woman  might  be  content  to  retire  upon  her  laurels.  But  such  people 
as  Amy  Bradley  are  only  “  getting  interested  ”  when  even  their  best 
friends  are  thinking  of  their  euthanasy.  At  the  little  city  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  among  the  swamps  of  south-eastern  North  Carolina,  where 
her  own  heart  had  bled  from  the  suflerings  of  her  “  dear  boys  in  blue  ” 
in  a  Confederate  prison,  she  found  the  work  of  tw'enty-five  such  years 
as  are  vouchsafed  to  few,  even  of  the  grand  workers  of  any  age.  Oft' 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  place,  “  Dry  Pond”  was  one  of  those  colo¬ 
nies  of  hopeless  white  people,  the  “  poor  white  trash,”  for  whom  the 
old  Southern  civilization  “  had  no  use.”  She  began  by  bribing  half  a 
dozen  rough  boys,  with  their  dogs,  to  come  to  the  little  schoolhouse 
that  some  good  man  turned  over  to  her  for  use.  A  hard  winter  found 
her  school  enlarged  and  another  building  the  resort  of  the  wretched 
fathers  and  mothers  of  her  growing  flock.  To  every  soul  in  any  great 
strait  of  heroic  labor,  sacrifice,  or  suft'ering,  comes,  in  due  time,  the 
“  angel  strengthening  him.”  In  this  case,  the  messenger  of  glad  tid¬ 
ings  w'as  good  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  of  Boston,  who  “took  stock” 
in  Amy  Bradley  by  building  the  best  schoolhouse  then  in  south-eastern 
North  Carolina,  and  for  twenty-five  years  supporting  an  excellent 
graded  school  free  to  all  of  this  class  who  chose  to  come.  After  the 
usual  preliminary  tussle,  to  which  every  southern  community  treats 
the  man  or  woman  who  comes  from  the  north  “bearing  gifts,”  Miss 
Bradley  was  recognized,  adopted,  and  appreciated  at  her  full  desert,  by 
the  educational  public  and  city  of  her  adoption.  Long  ago  she  dried 
up  “  Dry  Pond  ”  ;  abolished  the  “  poor  white  trash  ”  of  Wilmington  ; 
and  the  children  of  those  old  “  low  down  ”  families  are  now  among  the 
successful  and  worthy  young  people  of  the  town.  At  one  time  she 
held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  schools,  probably  the  first 
woman  in  the  South  appointed  to  such  an  office,  and  from  her  adminis¬ 
tration  dates  the  movement  which  has  given  to  Wilmington  a  good 
system  of  free  schooling  for  white ;  while  a  corresponding  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  has  stimulated  the  free 
schools  for  the  colored  children.  After  these  long  years  of  splendid 
service  the  good  old  lady  has  now  retired.  Doubtless  some  disposal 
will  be  made  of  the  fine  school  property  by  the  wise  and  benevolent 
lady  who  has  already  expended  $125,000  upon  the  10,000  white  people 
of  Wilmington. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Progress  of  Hellenic  Studies  in  i8gi.  —  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  English  Hellenic  Society  (June  33)  the  president,  Professor 
Jebb,  delivered  an  address  on  the  progress  of  Hellenic  studies.  The 
record,  both  literary  and  archajological  is  rich  and  varied  and  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  ortset  the  popular  arguments  against  classical  studies. 
Among  the  excavations  accomplished  the  work  of  the  American  school 
at  Eretria  is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  belief  that  one  of  the  tombs 
there  opened  is  the  family  grave  of  Aristotle  rests  partly  on  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  which  as  restored  bears  the  immortal  name,  and  partly  on  some 
objects  found  in  the  tomb,  viz. :  a  pen,  two  silver  styli,  and  a  statuette 
which  appears  to  be  that  of  a  philosopher. 

The  literary  record  of  the  year  includes  an  unusual  number  of  great 
works  illustrative  of  archajology.  Among  works  bearing  on  Hellenic 
studies,  the  most  conspicuous,  in  Professor  Jebb’s  opinion,  are  the 
two  v'olumes  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  “  Sicily.”  These  carry  the  story  down 
to  the  beginning  of  Athenian  intervention  (433  B.  C.).  The  author 
hopes  to  continue  the  narrative  at  least  to  the  death  of  the  Sicilian 
Emperor,  Frederick  II.,  1250  A.  D.  “No  previous  writer;”  says 
Professor  Jebb,  “has  essayed  to  tell  the  story  of  Europe’s  central 
island,  ‘  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations’  as  a  whole ;  nor  has  any,, 
probably,  been  so  well  qualified  to  relate  alike  the  strife  of  Phoenicians 
with  Greeks,  and  the  strife  of  Saracens  with  Normans.”  Another 
literary  event  of  note  in  this  record  is  the  completion  of  the  third; 
edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An¬ 
tiquities.  The  forty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  pre¬ 
ceding  edition  have  been  so  fruitful  in  fresh  material  that  the  new  issue 
is  almost  a  new  book. 

In  other  departments  of  literature  no  event  has  excited  so  much 
interest  as  the  publication  by  the  British  Museum,  from  the  newly- 
found  papyrus  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  *  *  * 

“As  might  have  been  foreseen,”  says  Professor  Jebb,  “Aristotle’s 
authorship  has  already  been  questioned,  but  thus  much,  at  least,  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  this  is  the  treatise  which  passed  in  antiquity  as  his ;  and  it  was 
written  either  in  his  lifetime  or  soon  after  his  death.” 

Another  remarkable  discovery  published  this  year,  is  as  yet,  perhaps 
less  widely  known.  During  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  Athens 
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—  probably  at  his  first  visit,  in  123-126  A.  D.  — an  Athenian  philoso¬ 
pher  named  Aristides,  addressed  to  him  an  eloquent  'apology  for 
Christianity.  The  interesting  story  of  the  recovery  of  this  apology  as 
told  by  Professor  Jebb  is  too  long  to  be  repeated  here.  A  fact  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  is,  that  the  apology  contains  a  distinct  allusion  to  a  written 
gospel.  “  It  may  seive,”  siiys  Professor  Jebb,  “  to  remind  us  that  the 
Christian  —  we  might  add  the  Jewish  —  regions  of  Greek  literature 
still  ofier  a  comparatively  fresh  field  to  research.” 

Technical  Education.  —  The  years  18S9  and  1S90  will  be  mem¬ 
orable  in  the  Educational  history  of  Great  Hritain  on  account  of  the 
impulse  given  by  legislative  acts  to  technical  instruction. 

The  technical  instruction  Act  of  1SS9  (applicable  to  England  and 
Ireland),  although  severely  criticised  by  scientists  and  educators,  has 
proved  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  legislation.  Without  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  England  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of 
the  machinery  for  the  utilization  of  the  fund  unexpectedly  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  County  Councils  in  1S91. 

By  the  Act  of  1SS9,  local  authorities  were  empowered  to  call  for 
appropriations  from  the  local  rates  for  the  support  of  technical  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  to  provide  the  agencies  for  such  instruction.  Scotland  had 
previously  secured  a  technical  Education  Act  of  broader  scope,  while 
in  Wales,  the  subject  was  covered  by  the  intermediate  Education  Act. 
Here  and  there  local  authorities  took  immediate  steps  under  these  acts 
for  the  promotion  of  technical  instruction.  In  1S90  there  was  allotted 
to  the  county  councils  of  England  and  Wales  the  sum  of  £743,000 
($3,715,000),  and  to  those  of  Scotland  an  additional  £50,000  ($250,- 
000),  the  net  proceeds  of  the  duty  on  beer  and  spirits,  with  per¬ 
mission  to  apply  the  same  to  technical  education.  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  promotion  of  technical  and  secondary  education  at  once 
redoubled  their  efibrts  to  secure  increased  resources  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  effective  organization  of  technical  instruction.  The  outcome 
of  all  these  efl'orts  so  far  as  tlie  action  of  the  counties  goes,  is  graphi¬ 
cally  shown  by  a  map  in  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Association 
just  published.  From  this  map  it  appears  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
county  councils,  i.  e.,  S3  out  of  122  (English  and  Welsh)  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  appropriate  their  share  of  the  fund  as  the  Association  desired. 
London  and  Middlesex  according  to  the  report,  enjoy  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  having  desired  to  employ  their  position  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  burdens  upon  the  rates.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  this  policy  will  not  be  insisted  upon. 

The  most  important  action  taken  by  the  counties  with  respect  to  the 
practical  organization  of  the  work,  is  the  appointment  of  organizing 
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secretaries.  Twenty  English  counties  have  now  special  educational 
departments  with  paid  secretaries,  most  of  whom  have  been  selected 
with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  special  duties.  A  conference  of 
these  secretaries  was  held  in  August  with  the  object  principally  of 
exchanging  views.  In  this  conference  it  was  clearly  indicated  that 
what  is  absolutely  required  as  a  preliminary  to  effective  technical 
instruction  is  a  network  of  good  secondary  schools,  whose  advantages 
shall  be  within  the  reach  of  the  sons  of  artisans,  laborers,  and  small 
farmers.  Fortunately,  the  definition  of  technical  instruction  in  the 
Act  of  18S9,  is  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  most  of  the  subjects  which 
custom  assigns  to  the  secondary  stage  of  education. 

In  their  deliberations,  the  county  councils  give  much  attention  to  the 
technical  education  of  girls.  It  is  further  noticeable  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  taking  steps  to  provide  suitable  teachers  for  the  new 
demand. 

Abolition  of  School  Fees.  —  The  most  important  educational  meas¬ 
ure  reported  from  England  is  the  passage  of  the  bill  abolishing  school 
fees.  The  bill  allows  to  every  school  under  the  inspection  of  the 
education  department,  a  free  grant  of  10  s.  on  the  average  attendance  of 
children  from  the  ages  of  three  to  fifteen,  in  addition  to  the  grants  hereto¬ 
fore  provided  for.  It  is  calculated  that  £2,000,000  ($10,000,000)  will 
be  required  from  the  public  exchequer  to  meet  the  outlay,  which 
will  swell  the  total  grant  to  about  £6,000,000.  This  sum  will  meet 
about  77  per  cent,  of  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  the  balance  will  be 
covered  in  board  schools  mainly  by  local  rates,  and  in  denominational 
schools  by  private  subscriptions.  The  bill  makes  no  change  in  respect 
to  the  control  of  the  schools,  hence,  denominational  schools  with 
greatly  increased  public  revenues,  continue  to  enjoy  their  immunity 
from  popular  control.  That  these  schools  are  essentially  sectarian  is 
indicated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  Church  of  England  schools  which 
form  61  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  elementary  schools,  there  is 
hardly  one  non-conformist  master  or  pupil  teacher. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  bill,  the  free  grant  was  allowed  on  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  the  adoption 
of  three  to  fifteen,  is  an  important  concession,  particularly  as  regards 
the  upper  limit.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  bill  has  been  carried  by  a 
party  largely  opposed  to  its  underlying  principles,  but  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  forestall  the  opposition,  who  would,  it  was  feared,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  bring  forth  a  measure  much  less  favorable  to  denomina¬ 
tional  schools. 
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GERMANY. 

Movements  favorable  to  the  higher  Education  of  Women. — The 
German  VV'omen’s  Reform  Union  has  at  last  made  a  break  in  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  its  efforts  for  larger  educational  provision  for  women.  A 
petition  was  sent  to  the  parliaments  of  the  difl’erent  states  asking  for 
the  establishment  of  a  girls’  gymnasium  or  permission  for  girls  to 
pass  the  Abiturient  (final  school)  examination  at  a  boys’  gymnasium, 
and  also  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  satisfactory  preparatory  work 
which  shall  admit  women  to  the  university  course.  The  educa¬ 
tion  commission  from  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  government  member  to  shelve  both  parts  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  and  recommended  the  second  part  (i.  e.,  permission  for  girls  to 
pass  the  Abiturient  examination)  to  the  consideration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  the  London  Journal  of  Education  observes,  “The 
further  discussion  of  this  all-important  social  question  is  thereby 
rendered  certain.” 

Among  the  numerous  educational  associations  of  Germany  whose 
annual  meetings  are  held  in  May,  should  be  noted  that  of  the  General 
Union  of  German  Woman  Teachers,  which  was  founded  a  year  ago. 
The  Union  has  thirty-two  branches  with  3,279  members,  of  which  730 
belong  to  the  English  branch  union.  Petitions  are  to  be  presented 
demanding  greater  influence  of  educated  women  teachers  on  girls’ 
education,  and  the  admission  of  w'omen  to  the  universities. 

University  Notes.  —  The  Prussian  bureau  of  statistics  has  recently 
published  tables  showing  the  average  duration  of  professional  courses 
of  study  and  their  extension  by  reason  of  the  military  service  required 
of  students.  This  extension  ranges  from  one  to  three  semesters. 
The  number  of  university  students  in  Germany  still  continues  to 
increase,  especially  in  medicine.  In  seven  years  the  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  for  the  official  certificate  has  doubled,  being  1,409  in 
188S-89  against  692  in  1882-83. 

The  University  of  Berlin  is  about  to  come  into  possession  of  a  legacy 
bequeathed  several  years  ago  by  Professor  Jungcken.  The  sum 
amounting  to  $325,000  is  destined  for  general  purposes.  It  is  reported 
that  several  other  professors  will  follow  the  precedent  set  by  their  col¬ 
league,  and  also  that  an  opulent  American  farmer,  who  in  his  youth 
had  the  benefits  of  a  scholarship  in  Berlin,  has  reserved  $200,000  as  a 
bequest  to  his  alma  mater.  This  sum  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
students  in  law  or  in  theology.  The  seminary  of  Oriental  languages 
continues  to  be  a  centre  of  interest.  In  the  last  winter  semester  it 
enrolled  loi  students. 
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FRANXE. 

The  receipts  of  the  Paris  facultds  for  1S90  amounted  to  764,891  frs. 
($152,978),  and  their  expenditures  to  $144,086. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  “Students  Association,”  given  in  June, 
was  particularly  brilliant.  The  Minister  of  Education,  M.  Leon  Bour¬ 
geois,  presided,  and  Jules  Ferry  made  an  inspiring  address.  The 
deputy  of  Paris  promised  to  demand  from  the  Chambers  $2,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  association. 


JAPAN. 

The  progress  of  education  in  Japan  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
economic  policy  of  the  present  government.  The  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  is  to  be  reduced  by  one-half.  The  blow  is  directed  particularly 
against  the  five  national  secondary  schools  created  in  1885,  and  which 
serv’ed  as  feeders  for  the  university.  This  economic  policy  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  reaction  against  Occidental  influence  and  models. 

A.  T.  s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  TURE  UPON  ED  UCA  TION. 

The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Architecture  of  London  in  the  Nine- 
teeth  Century,  The.  Edinburgh,  July. 
On  government  buildings,  bridges, 
club-houses,  and  private  residences. 
“Plan  of  Houses  of  Parliament  — 
four  main  corridors  meeting  in  a  cen- 
trai  octagon;  towers  at  extreme  end 
of  buildings  mark  it  out  at  a  distance, 
when  the  rest  of  the  building  cannot 
be  seen ;  one  purely  a  state  ceremonial 
tower,  marking  the  royal  entrance, 
and,  therefore,  treated  as  a  piece  of 
architet;tural  effect  merely ;  the  other 
a  utilitarian  tower,  intended  to  carry 
a  great  clock  and  designed  so  as  to 
express  that  function."’ 

Catholic  Theology  in  England.  W. 
H.  Kent.  Dublin  Revieic,  July.  A 
historical  retrospect  from  “the  ven¬ 
erable  Bede”  and  Alcuin  to  Fathers 
Carleton,  Kellison,  and  Holden. 
Shows  that  mediawal  theology  was 
influenced  considerably  by  English¬ 


men.  Calls  upon  English  Catholics  to 
emulate  theologians  on  the  Continent. 

Coup  d’oeil  sur  P  histoire  de  la 
Philosophic  en  Russie.  F.  Lannes. 
Revue  Philosophique,  July.  The  first 
of  a  series  of  articles,  showing  how 
philosophy  in  Russia  has  scarcely 
separated  itself  from  theology  and 
mysticism,  and  how  any  speculation 
can  hardly  escape  being  suspected 
either  by  the  government  or  by  the 
church. 

Darwinism,  The  new.  .1.  T.  Cun¬ 
ningham.  Westminster,  July.  Writer 
does  not  accept  the  “  natural  selec¬ 
tion”  theory  as  the  all-sufHcient 
explanation  of  the  evolution  of  organ¬ 
isms.  Denies  the  validity  of  Weis- 
inann's  theory. 

Dutchman  at  Home,  The.  Charles 
Edwards.  Macmillan's,  August.  Time 
to  see  the  people  of  Holland  at  their 
best  is  in  winter,  on  skates. 
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English  and  American  Newspapers. 
LippincoU's.,  July.  In  England,  edito¬ 
rials  generally  regarded  as  most  im¬ 
portant.  “  Key-note  of  American 
newspaper  is  news.  Along  side  of 
that,  opinions  are  of  small  value  in 
the  eyes  of  American  newspaper  men. 
If  a  young  man  wishes  to  become  a 
journalist  here,  he  begins  as  a  reporter 
of  the  smallest  items.  During  his 
training,  he  is  taught  the  value  of 
news,  the  methods  of  getting  it,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  it  at 
once.” 

Germany,  The  Making  of.  Quar¬ 
terly,  July.  “  With  Leibnitz,  the  line 
of  Might  and  leading'  begins.  In 
Lessing,  we  salute  the  first  German 
classic.  Goethe  and  tSchiller  create  a 
literature  which  is  the  common  her¬ 
itage  and  priceless  treasure  of  the 
Fatherland,  binding  it  in  intellectual 
solidarit}'.  Kant  establishes  the  ethi¬ 
cal  unity  of  his  country  upon  tlie  ada¬ 
mantine  foundation  of  the  trans¬ 
cendental  morality.  Hegel  supplies 
the  cohesive  doctrine  of  political  sci¬ 
ence,  and  exhibits  the  type  of  the 
state  in  which  the  men  of  action  were 
to  complete  the  unifying  action  of  the 
men  of  thought.” 

Goethe's  friendship  with  Schiller. 
Professor  Dowden.  Fortnightly,  Au¬ 
gust.  Gradual  drawing  together  of 
the  two — “on  the  one  side  the  still' 
Geheimrath,  a  middle-aged  courtier, 
now  grown  somewhat  stout  and  heavy- 
jawed;  enjoying  a  tranquil  self-pos¬ 
session,  having  a  fund  of  varied 
experience,  and  bearing  a  reputation 
for  epicurean  tolerance;  and  on  tlie 
other  side  the  eager  idealist,  his  tall, 
spare  figure,  his  narrow  chest,  his 
restless  energy,  his  aspiring  gaze,  his 
exalted  air,  and  his  phrases  from  the 
Kantian  philosophy.” 

Historical  Drama  and  the  Teachings 
of  History.  Hugh  E.  Egerton.  Na¬ 
tional  Bevievj,  August.  “  The  Eliza- 
betlian  Drama  represented  to  the  men 
of  its  day  something  of  what  news¬ 
papers,  circulating  libraries,  and  lec¬ 
ture-rooms  are  to  us.  At  the  present 
day,  it  would  be  impossible  to  repro¬ 
duce  anything  like  the  historical 
drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  An¬ 
other  Shakespeare  is  not  likely  to  visit 
us ;  nor  in  any  case  would  he  now,  in 
all  probability,  employ  himself  in  the 
writing  of  mere  stage  plays.  The 
drama  generally,  as  the  highest  ex¬ 
pression  of  literary  thought,  belongs 
to  an  earlier  stage  than  the  present. 


It  stands  to  general  literature  in  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  relation  that  sculp¬ 
ture  does  to  painting.  The  historical 
drama,  above  all,  is  at  issue  with  the 
scientific  character  of  the  age,  for 
that  scientific  character  is  fatal  to 
illusion.” 

Identification  by  Finger-tips.  Fran¬ 
cis  Galtou.  Nineteenth  Century,  Aug. 
Useful  in  prisons,  and  in  the  colonies 
where  one  native  often  passes  for 
another.  Pattern  in  the  ridges  of  the 
skin,  owing  to  the  finger  nail,  not 
alike  in  any  two  persons  and  remain¬ 
ing  the  same  throughout  life,  chang¬ 
ing  only  in  size. 

Industries  of  Ancient  India,  The. 
Ilajah  Murli  Mauohar.  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  July.  Hereditary  development 
of  faculties  and  organs  due  to  caste. 
Before  British  rule,  over  population 
checked  by  famine,  pestilence,  war, 
etc.;  now  problem  of  providing  food. 
In  ancient  India,  many  industries, 
which  were  destroyed  by  Moham¬ 
medan  conquest.  These  should  now 
be  revived. 

Italy,  France,  and  the  Papacy.  Sig¬ 
nor  Crispi.  Contemporary,  August.  “A 
Republic  in  Italy  is  the  desire  of  those 
who  do  not  desire  national  unity.  It  is 
the  aspiration  of  the  Vatican.  Recon¬ 
ciliation  between  Leo  XlII.  and  the 
Italian  government  was  prevented  by 
the  Jesuits  and  Frencli  ecclesiastics.” 

Mediteval  Athens.  Review  of  Greg- 
orovius’  history.  Quarterly  Review, 
J  uly.  “  But  for  the  Slavonic  mixture, 
which  they  are  now  fain  to  repudiate, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  modern  Greeks 
would  never  have  had  the  force  in 
them  to  throw  oil'  the  yoke  of  the 
Moslem.'’ 

Model  City,  A ;  or,  Reformed  Lon¬ 
don.  V.  Trees  and  Flowers.  Prof.  H. 
Marshall  Ward.  New  Review,  August. 
On  the  trees  and  flowers  that  could 
be  cultivated  successfully  in  a  large 
city. 

Names  in  Novels.  W.P.  J.  Black¬ 
wood's,  August.  .Story  of  “  Balzac’s 
famous  search,  which  ended  in  the 
discovery  of  the  name  Z.  Marcas,  —  a 
name  to  fit  his  hero  in  every  respect. 
Influence  of  association  astonishingly 
powerful  and  difiicult  to  discount. 
Doctor  Johnson  uses  significant  names 
in  his  comedies,  .Shakespeare  is  spar¬ 
ing  of  them.” 

Old  Testament  Study,  Present  state 
of.  London  Quarterly,  July.  Con¬ 
clusions  of  this  conservative  Review 
are:  (1)  On  many  points,  judgment 
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may  for  a  while  be  wisely  held  in  sus¬ 
pense.  (2)  There  is  nothing  in  the 
discussion  of  these  literary  questions 
to  disturb  the  foundations  of  faith. 

(3)  Attention  sliould  be  concentrated 
on  the  more  vital  points  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  — e.  g.,  Messianic  proplie- 
cy,  Typology,  and  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 

(4)  Iteligions  teaching  should  be  set 
in  the  foreground ;  the  uncritical  may 
for  the  present  go  their  way,  and 
leave  many  of  these  controversies  to 
burn  themselves  out.” 

l\‘nal  Laws,  The :  An  historical’ 
retrospect.  VV.  S.  Lilly.  Dublin  /^e- 
®i>io  (Catholic),  July.  “The  special 
characteristic  of  the  English  lieforma- 
tion  is  that  it  attributed  to  the  Crown 
the  whole  of  the  authority  which  it 
denied  to  the  I’ope.  The  contest 
between  the  papal  power  and  the 
regal  power  had  been  waged,  with 
longer  or  biiefer  truces,  from  the  days 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the  An¬ 
glican  Keformation  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  any  religious  motive.  If  the 
laws  devised  to  crush  out  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England  had  been  exerted 
to  their  utmost  rigor,  Catholicism 
would  have  disappeared  from  the 
country.” 

Politicians  as  Historians,  The. 
Westminster.,  August.  “  Unless  voters 
are  taught  history,  they  will  either 
care  nothing  about  imperial  politics, 
or  else  will  apply  to  them  the  same 
methods  which  are  found  successful 
in  local  politics.  With  many  men,  the 
county  is  coining  to  take  precedence 
of  the  country.  Too  many  [trofessors 
of  history  are  only  antiquarians.  lie 
who  has  made  the  history  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  better  qualified  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  to  under¬ 
stand  the  politics  of  the  eighteenth. 
Before  our  voters  can  profitably  study 
history,  either  our  historians  must 
become  politicians,  or  our  politicians 
must  become  historians.” 

Port-Royal.  London  Quarterly,  July. 
“St.  Cyran,  holding  doctrine  of 
damnation  of  unbaptized  infants, 
founded  educational  system  of  Port- 
Royal  upon  a  deep  distrust  of  human 
nature.  'I’he  children  were  never  to 
be  left  to  themselves,  but  subjected  to 


constant  (but  most  affectionate)  over¬ 
sight.” 

Portugal,  The  future  of.  Oswald 
Crawford.  Fortnightly,  Aug.  “  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Lisbon  and  the  towns  are  mostly 
descendants  of  Moors,  Jews,  and 
Moorized  Christians.  They  have  af¬ 
finities  with  the  East  through  Africa, 
and  are  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.  'I'he  rural  popu¬ 
lation  are  descendants  of  the  former 
warriors  and  discoverers.  Retention 
of  colonies  by  no  inherent  power  of 
Portugal;  it  owes  much  to  jealousy, 
of  rivals.” 

Rousseau’s  Ideal  Household.  Mrs. 
Andrew  Lang.  National  Review,  Au¬ 
gust.  .V  sharp  criticism  of  home 
education  in  the  Nouvelle  Ileloise  and 
Emile. 

Scartazzini's  “  Prolegomeni  ”  on 
Hante.  Church  Quarterly  Review,  Ju¬ 
ly.  Completing  the  author's  cele¬ 
brated  edition  of  the  Divina  Comedia', 
rejects  many  of  the  stories  about 
Dante’s  life.  “To  the  objection  that 
he  put  so  few  of  his  contemporaries 
in  Paradise,  Doctor  S.  answers  that 
the  necessity  for  the  introduction 
there  of  so  many  learned  saints  and 
doctors  capable  of  aiding  Beatrice  in 
increasing  the  poet's  knowledge  and 
solving  ills  difllculties.  precluded  him 
from  giving  up  space  to  interviews 
with  contemporaries  who  would  have 
been  incompetent  for  that  task.” 

Tactical  progress  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Studies  in.  Black¬ 
wood's,  July  and  August.  On  the 
methods  of  the  Germans  in  the  Frauco- 
Prussian  war.  “From  180C,  battle 
of  Jena,  to  18GG,  Napoleon’s  method 
followed  by  all  continental  armies  — 
strong  battalions  moving  as  unit.  Ten¬ 
dency  from  18GG  to  the  greater  individ¬ 
ualism  of  companies,  more  depending 
on  tact  and  bravery  of  subordinate 
leaders.” 

Village  education  under  popular 
control.  J.  T.  Macnamara.  West¬ 
minster,  August.  “  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  popular  control  in  these  very 
small  areas  means  Inefficient  and  often 
incapable  management.'’  The  w’riter 
favors  enlargement  of  areas  of  School 
Boards,  or  (,'ounty  Boards  over  the 
District  Boards. 

J.  P. 
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|ij  CoriieiHe's  Polyel’CTE,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Alcce 

[•  Fortier,  of  Tulane  University,  lias  been  issued  in  Heath’s  Modern  Language 

!'•  Series.  Polj’eucte  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  noble 

ii  of  Corneille's  tragedies. 

I 

l'  The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  in  Guatemala  has  issued  his  report  of 

r;  the  state  of  public  schools  in  the  Pepublic  of  Guatemala,  for  the  year  1890. 

From  the  report  we  learn  that  the  schools  there  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition,  that  there  was  an  increase  of  100  schools  over  1889,  and  an  increase  of 
nearly  13,000  scholars.  There  are  seven  normal  schools,  thirteen  kinder- 
!  gartens,  and  various  special  schools,  all  supported  by  the  licpublic. 

Ij  To  their  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors,  Ginn  &  Company  have  added 

[:  Livy,  Books  1.  and  IL,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  J.  B.  Green- 

jj:  ough.  In  placing  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  text  which  they  are  intended 

jlj  to  annotate  the  usual  custom  has  been  departed  from,  but  when  these  notes 

I  j  are  for  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  the  pupil  in  learning  to  read  Latin  with 

I I  readiness  and  accuracy,  their  position  is  well  chosen.  The  notes  are  concise, 

I  i  free  from  historical  and  intricate  grammatical  lore,  and  thoroughly  helpful. 

jj  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  !>.,  late  Secretary  Health  Department  of  American  Social 

I  Science  Association,  has  prepared  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  schools,  entitled. 

Hygienic  PhysiolO(;y.  The  book  is  intended  for  pupils  from  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  is  written  in  a  style  easily  understood  by  children  of 
I  school  age.  Starting  with  the  object  in  view  of  giving  to  young  people  some- 

!  thing  rather  more  directly  practical  than  is  usually  found  in  school  physiolo- 

I  author  has  on  most  subjects  given  a  minimum  of  anatomical  detail, 

I':  but  a  good  deal  of  practical  information  and  much  sensible  direction.  The 

Ij  book  will  interest  and  satisfy  teachers  and  find  warm  advocates  in  the  children 

|1  using  it.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers. 

!;  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  English  Grammar  is  wor.se  taught  and  less 

understood  than  any  other  subject  in  the  school  course.  Book  publishers 
I  affirm  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  kind  of  text-books  used,  and  add  that  their 

|;i  new  book  will,  if  properly  used,  work  a  revolution  in  this  matter  and  render 

grammar  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  studies.  But  teachers  are  more  than 
!  text-books,  and  even  with  a  poor  text-book  a  good  teacher  may  secure  excel- 

'  lent  results.  Given  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  text-book  and  there  will  be  lit- 

jii  tie  room  for  speculation  as  to  results.  In  Longmans'  Scnooi.  Guam.mau,  there 

i  is  given  everything  relating  to  the  subject  of  grammar,  and  fitted  to  every 

i  grade  of  .school.  While  it  is  constructed  on  somewhat  old-fashioned  lines,  the 

jj,  idea  of  language  teaching  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  book  is  full  of 

|i  examples  illustrating  the  technical  definitions.  It  is  a  grammar  that  can  be 

Ij  used  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Hei-EN,  the  Historian;  a  new  short  story  by  Pansy.  Helen,  a  little  suf¬ 
fering  chiid,  who  is  fading  slowly  but  surely  out  of  life  in  a  city  hospital, 
gathers  the  children  of  the  hospital  about  her  bed  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
tells  them  Bible  stories.  These  stories  are  told  very  sweetly  and  simply,  so 
that  no  child  could  fail  to  understand  them  or  be  interested  in  them,  and  they 
may  be  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  Sunday-school  literature.  D.  Lothrop 
Company,  Boston. 

The  Daughter  is  a  book  full  of  sensible  suggestions  to  mothers  and  daugh¬ 
ters  on  the  health,  education  and  wedlock  of  the  latter.  The  author,  William 
M.  Capp,  M.  D.,  is  a  physician  of  Philadelphia.  The  topics  discussed  are:  the 
infant,  the  child,  the  girl,  the  wife,  and  general  suggestions  upon  health. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  little  volume  which  every  mother  and  prospective 
mother  ought  to  know.  If  its  wise  advice  is  acted  upon,  much  ueediess  pain, 
discomfort  and  bodily  suffering  may  be  avoided.  It  is  well  worth  one  dollar. 
Published  by  F.  A.  Davis,  1231  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia. 

In  a  book  of  292  pages,  Prof.  George  A.  Osborne,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  has  given  the  elements  of  the  Differential  and  Inte¬ 
gral  Calculus.  This  is  a  difficult  subject  to  present  to  students  in  a  text¬ 
book,  and  one  that  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  erudite  in  mathematics, 
but  Professor  Osborne  seems  to  have  happily  overcome  every  obstacle  and  to 
have  made  a  book  which  beginners  in  Calculus  may  use  with  comparative  ease. 
The  steps  taken  in  unfolding  the  subject  are  slowly  taken,  technical  terms  fully 
explained  and  illu«trated,  and  numerous  examples  and  applications  furnished. 
Published  by  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Wentworth  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  has  a  reputation  for  a 
maker  of  mathematical  text-books  second  to  none  in  the  country.  His  books 
bear  the  marks  not  only  of  practical  use  in  the  class-room,  but  also  of  the  rare 
and  high  ability  of  the  author  as  a  mathematician.  In  his  Higher  Algebra, 
Professor  Wentworth  has  put  such  work  as  he  knew  the  student  in  college  and 
scientific  school  would  need,  and  he  has  made  a  text-book  which  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  alike  b}’  professors  and  students.  In  the  arrangement  of  topics  and  in 
the  methods  of  presenting  them,  there  is  a  decided  change  from  the  manner 
ordinarily  pursued,  and  this  change  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  believe 
that  there  may  be  something  good  in  growth  and  development,  even  in  meth¬ 
ods  and  devices.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  has  done  a  public-spirited  act  in  reprinting  from  Super¬ 
intendent  Draper’s  annual  report,  .fames  Bussell  Parsons’  Prussian  Schools 
through  American  Eyes.  Mr.  Parsons  was  U.  S.  Con«ul  at  Aix-l.a-Chapelle 
for  a  number  of  5’ears,  and  at  the  reipiest  of  Superintendent  Draper,  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  description  of  the  plan  of  organization 
and  the  operations  of  the  Prussian  school  system.  Everybody  —  teachers  in 
particular  —  is  interested’.in  Prussian  schools,  and  this  report  brings  to  all  just 
such  information  regarding  teachers,  school  organization,  courses  of  study, 
examinations,  salaries,  etc,,  as  they  most  desire.  It  is.  as  Mr.  Bardeen  says, 
“  the  clearest  statement  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English  of  just  what  the 
Prussian  schools  are  doing.’’  Published  by  C.  W .  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Price,  81.00. 
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Messrs.  I..ee  &  Shepard  of  Boston  have  just  brought  out  an  excellent  five 
volume  edition  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Horace  Mann.  These  volumes 
are  of  very  great  value  to  every  true  educator.  The  price  of  the  set  is  §12.r)0; 
or  separate  volumes  will  be  sold  at  $2.50  each. 

Profs.  Wm.  R.  Harper  and  Herbert  C.  Tolman,  of  Yale  University,  have 
edited  Ekjut  Books  of  C'AiSAR’s  Gallic  VVar.  They  have  made  an  ideal  text¬ 
book.  For  matter,  manner,  form,  illustrations,  information,  grammatical, 
historical,  and  exegetical  notes,  no  school  book  on  Cmsar  has  ever  surpassed 
this  one.  A  dozen  new  features  distinguish  this  edition  from  others,  among 
which  may  be  noted  the  indication  in  the  text  of  every  new  word  by  full-faced 
type,  the  insertion  of  “  topics  for  study,”  based  upon  the  portion  read,  exam¬ 
ples  of  inductive  studies  and  lists  of  topics  for  investigation,  etc.,  etc. 
American  Book  Company.  Price,  $1.20. 

How  TO  Shade  from  Models,  by  W.  PL  Sparks.  This  is  a  very  helpful 
book  for  students  of  drawing.  It  is  systematically  arranged,  and  embraces 
the  simple  principles  governing  light  and  shade,  together  with  experiments 
verifying  the  same.  Thus  the  student  may  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his 
work  and  be  able  to  account  for  all  lights,  shades,  shadows,  rellections  and  gra¬ 
dations  as  they  occur.  Careful  directions  with  regard  to  the  choice  and  use  of 
material  and  methods  of  working  from  models,  common  objects,  and  casts  of 
ornament  are  given.  These  are  accompanied  by  plates  illustrating  the  various 
steps  and  adding  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Power  through  Refose,  by  Annie  Payson  Call,  is  a  book  full  of  sensible 
and  practical  suggestions,  much  needed  in  these  days,  when  nervous  disorders 
resulting  from  overwork  are  so  prevalent.  The  reader  is  entreated  to  take 
rest  simply  and  naturally,  to  relax  or  “  let  go  ”  the  muscles  and  the  nerve  ten¬ 
sion,  and  let  repose  balance  activity,  thus  establishing  a  true  equilibrium. 
The  chapter  on  “  Nervous  Strain  in  the  PLuotious  ”  will  be  found  especially 
useful  in  the  training  of  young  girls.  The  author  is  evidently  in  love  with  her 
subject,  and  has  treated  it  in  an  interesting  as  w'ell  as  forcible  manner.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston. 

A  bound  volume  of  the  Century  makes  a  very  substantial,  readable,  and 
valuable  book.  This  last  volume  covers  the  six  months,  November,  1890, — 
April,  1891.  In  these  900  pages  the  reader,  no  matter  what  his  mental  attain¬ 
ments,  will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  him.  Here  are  three  installments 
of  the  famous  “ Tallyrand  Memoirs”;  several  “California  Papers,”  by  Gen. 
John  Bidwell,  Mrs.  P'remont  and  others,  of  the  greatest  interest ;  then  there 
are  papers  discussing  prison  life  during  the  war,  our  navy,  the  Congo  land, 
Thibet,  and  Mount  St.  Elias;  there  are  delightful  stories  by  Joel  Chandler  Har¬ 
ris,  P\  Hopkinson  Smith,  Edward  Eggleston,  Maurice  Thompson,  Mary  PL 
Wilkins,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  etc.;  illustrated 
papers  on  “ The  Printing  of  the  Century,”  “The  Century  Club,”  “Salons  of 
France,”  art  articles  on  “Italian  Old  Masters,”  “Two  P'rench  Sculptors”; 
solid,  valuable  essays  by  Lyman  Abbott,  Albert  Shaw  and  others,  with  a  line 
variety  of  poems,  open  letters,  briefer  stories  and  miscellaneous  matter  of 
present  interest.  It  is  a  noble  book,  and  as  rich  in  illustration  as  in  text. 
Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $3.00. 
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English  Guammar  for  Beginners,  is  a  bright  little  book  of  120  pages,  by 
Jonathan  Kigdon,  of  the  Central  Normal  College,  Indiana.  The  author  evidently 
knows  the  dilllculties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  instructor,  and  has  made  the 
book  a  helpful  one  in  many  ways.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  in  a  logical 
order,  and  the  pupil  is  lead  on  by  easy  steps  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com¬ 
plex. 

English  Grammar  for  the  Common  School,  by  the  same  author,  is  well 
adapted  to  succeed  his  more  elementary  treatise.  The  book  is  well  arranged,  • 
clear  and  concise.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  it  will  undoubtedly  give 
the  pupil  greater  proticiency  in  the  use  of  language,  more  ability  to  think,  and 
a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  art  of  speech.  Both  books  are  published  by 
the  Rigdon  rubllshing  Co.,  Danville,  Indiana. 

The  writers  of  text-books  on  Physiology  have  already  covered  the  ground 
pretty  thoroughly,  but  M.  C.  Tiers  in  A  Compend  of  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  has  produced  a  somewhat  novel  work.  Evidently  intended  to  serve  as 
a  detailed  key  or  index  to  the  author’s  “  Anatomical  Manikin,”  it  also  gives  a 
fairly  good  general  outline  of  physiology.  Its  glossary  of  medical  terms  is 
a  feature  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  unscientific  reader.  Published  by 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Student’s  Series  of  Latin  Classics,  by  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn 
of  Boston,  has  recently  received  a  valuable  addition  in  the  shape  of  Miller's 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Part  IL,  for  college  use.  This  book  is  based  directly 
upon  Cicero,  Cato  Major  and  Laelius,  and  is  intended  to  accompany  the  class 
use  of  these  works.  The  student  is  thus  given  a  model  of  style  and  expression,^ 
and  a  practical  vocabulary  in  the  classical  author  in  hand.  The  use  of  this 
book  should  help  to  enliven  the  study  of  the  art  of  writing  Latin,  invest  it 
with  new  interest  for  the  student,  and  lead  to  a  more  accurate  classical  schol¬ 
arship. 

The  practical  application  of  the  theory  of  mechanics  to  the  tools  and 
appliances  used  in  in-door  and  out-door  work  involves  the  use  of  such  intricate 
mathematical  formuhe  that  elementary  classes  frequently  find  the  subject  one 
of  extreme  dilHculty.  An  easy  introduction  to  mechanics,  reasonably  free 
from  mathematical  formuhe  and  clear  in  its  statements,  should  receive  a  wel¬ 
come.  Bower's  Science  Applied  to  Work  will  help  to  supply  the  want  in 
this  direction.  It  is  written  in  language  easily  understood  by  the  young  stu¬ 
dent,  and  seems  to  combine  simplicity  and  accuracy.  Published  by  Cassell  & 
Co.,  New  Y'ork. 

The  Alhambra,  by  Washington  Irving,  has  been  edited  for  the  use  of 
schools,  by  Alice  IL  White,  and  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  To  shorten 
and  simplify  this  favorite  collection  of  history,  legend  and  dreamy  rambling 
narrative,  without  destroying  something  of  its  charms,  is  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  editor  of  this  number  of  the  well-known  classics  for  children,  has 
dealt  well  with  her  hard  task.  The  omissions  have  been  made  with  good  taste 
and  judgment,  especially  the  longer  ones,  which  are  legends  of  monkish  greed, 
or  chapters  full  of  historic  detail  which  might  wearj’  a  child’s  mind.  Foreign 
words  and  phrases  have  been  translated,  or  discreetly  omitted,  and  the  defini¬ 
tions  and  notes  are  clear,  simple  and  practical. 
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Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler  has  about  completed  his  memoirs.  The  whole  is 
to  be  compressed  into  one  great  volume  under  the  title  Butlek’s  Book.  It 
will  be  read  everywhere  with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  revival  in  the  study  of  Civics  has  produced  a  goodly  number  of  text¬ 
books  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Supt.  W.  C.  Hewitt  of  Three 
Bivers,  Mich.,  has  prepared  a  little  book  of  100  pages,  entitled  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment  OF  THE  United  States.  The  Constitution  is  taken  up  by  sections  and 
is  briefly  explained.  Review'  and  test  questions  follow  each  section.  It  will 
prove  to  be  a  handy  book  for  district  schools,  and  must  serve  a  most  excellent 
purpose  in  acquainting  our  boys  and  girls  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
citizena  of  this  Republic. 

It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  if  the  entire  title  of  the  little  book  before  us  is 
given  ;  Apperception;  or  the  Essential  Mental  Operation  in  the  Act  of  Learn¬ 
ing.  An  essay  on  “  A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers.”  By  T.  G.  Roopcr,  M.  A., 
H.  M.  I.  Doctor  Harris  recently  said  that  the  idea  of  apperception  is  the  most 
important  fruit  thus  far  developed  by  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  pedagogics, 
and  on  his  suggestion  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  has  issued  Mr.  Rooper’s  Monograph. 
It  is  an  earnest  plea  for  a  more  comprehensive  appreciation  of  the  powers  of 
a  child's  mind.  The  teacher  should  know'  how  impressions  are  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  child  and  how  best  retained  there.  Object  teaching  is  urged  that 
impressions  may  be  correctly  made,  then  must  follow  the  interpretation  of 
these  impressions.  The  essay  is  one  of  the  most  timely  and  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  pedagogical  literature. 

Impression  de  Theatre  by  Jules  Lemaitre  is  a  valuable  little  compend  of 
some  European  dramatists.  There  are  nineteen  chapters,  each  sketching  an 
author’s  life,  and  giving  a  review  and  criticism  of  his  w'orks.  The  opening 
chapter  upon  Ibsen  commends  itself  to  readers  interested  in  Norwegian  litera¬ 
ture.  Lemaitre  compares  Ibsen  with  Bjornson,  the  Victor  Hugo  of  the  north, 
beside  whom  he  is  relegated  to  mediocrity.  “The  DoM’s  House’’  and  “The 
Apparitions”  attack  the  institution  of  marriage,  or  at  least  the  general  under¬ 
standing  of  marriage.  The  adventures  of  the  heroines  carry  with  them  the  in¬ 
struction  that  marriage  should  be  the  free  union  contracted  between  two 
hearts  and  two  minds,  and  that  such  a  union  could  only  be  formed  between 
two  creatures  whose  education  is  flnished,  and  who  have  each  a  conscience, 
and  self-control,  and  w'ho  have  been  able  to  study  each  other  mutually. 

Sociology  is  the  title  of  a  compact  volume  of  exceptionally  strong  essays 
which  had  previously  been  delivered  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association. 
Among  the  subjects  discussetl  are ;  “The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolu¬ 
tion  Philosophy,”  “Primitive  Man,”  “Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation,” 
“Evolution  of  Law,”  “Medical  .‘'^cience,’’  “.Vrms  and  Armor,”  “Mechanic 
Arts.”  and  “Wage  System,”  “Evolution  and  Social  Reform,”  very  interesting 
chapters  on  Professors  Asa  Gray  and  E.  L.  Youmans.  Among  the  writers 
are:  Drs.  James  and  Eccles;  Professors  Fiske,  Sheldon  and  Gunton ;  Revs. 
Kimball  and  Chadwick;  also  C  S.  Wake.  J.  A..Skilton,  Win.  Potts,  H.  O.  Pen- 
tei’ost,  and  live  others.  These  essays  are,  generally  speaking,  broad  and 
philosophical,  but  at  times  narrow  in  their  attitude  towards  religion.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  James  H.  West,  19(5  .Summer  street,  Boston.  Price  §2.00. 
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TnK  Life  of  Jane  Welsh  Caklyle,  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland,  is  an 
instructive  and  interesting— at  times  painfully  interesting — book.  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle  was  so  great  that  the  world  has  almost  lost  sight  of  his  gifted  wife  in 
iisteniug  to  his  words  of  truth  and  wisdom  or  dyspeptic  growling.  But  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  a  unique  personality,  as  bright,  eccentric  and  sharp-tongued  for 
a  woman  as  he  for  a  man.  She  came  of  old  patrician  blood  inclined  to  look 
down  on  the  Carlyle  peasants.  A  wonderfully  clear-sighted  maiden,  this  Jane, 
and  having  measured  Thomas  Carlyle’s  genius,  she  determined  to  mate  with 
him.  And  this  she  did,  after  live  years’  courtship,  on  Oct.  17,  1826,  when  she 
was  twenty-five  and  he  thirty-one  years  of  age.  Both  had  had  previous  heart 
experiences;  she  with  Edward  Irving,  her  gifted  tutor,  and  he  with  Margaret 
Gordon.  Carlyle  was  drawn  to  Jane  Welsh  by  her  beauty,  biting  wit,  rare 
intellectual  gifts  and  independent  spirit.  She  was  drawn  to  him  by  her  over¬ 
powering  admiration  of  his  genius  and  masterful  way.  They  were  a  strange 
pair;  ill-mated  and  well-mated.  Both  were  high-strung  natures  with  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  genius.  Each  loved  the  other  in  a  way.  She  was  willing  to  suffer 
and  die  for  him,  albeit  she  could  at  times  chide  him  right  sharply,  and  he, 
down  deep  in  his  heart,  loved  his  gifted  little  wife  whose  existence  he  made 
most  miserable.  It  is  the  home  tragedy,  exaggerated,  to  be  sure,  which  goes 
on  in  countless  households  where  ill  health  and  fretful  spirits  are  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant.  This  life-story  is  well  told  and  our  sympathies,  on  the  whole,  go  out  to 
the  wife  so  misunderstood  and  neglected  by  her  renowned  husband.  It  is  a 
Life  to  be  read  carefully  and  will  give  rise  to  many  serious  refiections.  The 
publishers  of  this  book,  —  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  of  New  York, — have 
brought  it  out  In  excellent  shape. 

Every  one  in  any  way  interested  in  Massachusetts  will  be  delighted  with  the 
Atlas  of  the  State  that  has  just  been  published.  The  work  is  in  every 
way  so  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  state  atlas  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  comparison.  There  is  no  atlas  that  approaches  it  in  beauty  of  design,  in 
clearness  and  convenience  of  arrangement  or  in  fulness  and  accuracy  of  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  errors,  the  magnitude  of  the  work  is  such 
that  an  occasional  mistake  would  be  quite  excusable,  but  the  whole  is  certainly 
a  marvelous  approach  to  accuracy.  All  county  and  town  lines  are  carefully 
and  clearly  shown.  Roads  with  their  names  are  given  and  by  an  ingenious  de¬ 
vice  sotiie  idea  of  their  quality  may  be  obtained.  Lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  brooks 
and  swamps,  are  carefully  defined  and  their  names  given.  All  the  railroads  and 
stations  are  properly  located,  and  the  crossings  of  the  public  roads  indicated 
in  such  a  way  that  one  may  know  at  a  glance  whether  it  is  overhead,  under¬ 
neath,  or  at  grade.  Churches,  school  houses,  and  post  offices  are  given.  Con¬ 
tour  lines  are  drawn  at  every  hundred  feet  elevation,  and  the  hill  names  given. 
On  the  coast  a  water  contour  at  eighteen  feet  depth,  is  draw’n,  while  light¬ 
houses,  life  saving  stations,  ledges  and  shoals  are  shown.  In  fact  every 
point  is  carefully  covered.  The  coloring  is  very  artistic  and  the  paper  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  The  index  includes  every  name  on  the  numerous  maps,  so 
that  the  searcher  after  Boston  or  Tunipus  beach  can  find  the  correct  location 
at  once.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  remarkable  and  valuable 
work.  Published  by  Geo.  II.  Walker  &  Co.,  160  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

Messrs.  Geo.  11.  Walker  &  Co.,  are  about  to  issue  a  new  school  map  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  is  the  first  accurate  map  of  the  state,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
appreciated  by  every  one  interested  in  local  geography. 
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Dr.  Alexander  Macfarlane  of  Edinburgh,  has  issued  in  book  form  his  PuiN- 
Cii’LES  OF  THE  Algebka  OF  liOGiC.  Originally  Contributed  to  the  Koval  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  in  1878.  The  author  endeavors  to  show  that  the  analytical 
method  of  reasoning  about  Quantity  is  an  Algebra.  He  illustrates  his  theory 
by  investigating  problems  by  means  of  this  algebraic  organon,  using  symbols 
rather  than  syllogisms,  he  makes  his  book  resemble  in  appearance  a  work  on 
conic  sections.  It  is  a  thoroughly  learned,  ingenious,  and  scholarly  work,  and 
will  delight  the  mind  of  the  student  of  forma)  logic.  It  does  not  aim  to  be 
elementary,  and  can  be  read  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Barbara  Celarent. 

No  patient  and  thorough  student  of  Psychology  will  fail  to  road  Outlines 
OF  Physiological  Psychology,  a  Text-book  of  Mental  Science  for  Acade¬ 
mies  and  Colleges,  by  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Vale 
University.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1891.  I’p.  Nil.,  505. 
Crown.  8vo.  $2.00.  The  author  has  made  a  great  reputation  for  himself  by 
his  earlier  and  more  elaborate  work,  “Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,’’ 
which  appeared  four  years  ago.  Both  are  written  from  the  physical  and 
experimental  point  of  view,  with  great  candor,  carefulness  and  completeness. 
This  is  a  new  book,  and  not  a  new  and  abridged  edition  of  the  former,  cover¬ 
ing,  indeed,  the  same  held,  but  with  special  adaptation  to  a  briefer  study  of 
mental  phenomena.  This  method  of  treatment  is  new.  Professor  Ladd  is  a 
pioneer  in  it,  the  material  is  abundant  and  widely  scattered,  and  to  collect  it, 
coordinate  it,  and  present  it  in  due  proportion  and  order,  is  a  dillicult  task. 
This  treatise  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  a  psychology,  not  a  metaphysics,  not  a 
rational  psycholog}’,  but  it  furnishes  a  iiasis  and  illustrations  for  these  other 
departments  of  inquiry  and  knowledge.  Readers  of  Education  will  observe 
with  pleasure  that  the  work  is  a  text-book,  and  that  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
pupil  is  considered  throughout.  The  index  and  handsome  illustrations  are 
valuable  features. 

Few  women  in  any  time  or  land  have  accomplished  so  great  and  beneficent 
a  work  as  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix.  With  a  feeble  frame  sbe  bad  the  spirit  of  a 
hero,  or  of  a  martyr,  and  toiled  on  resolutely  and  energetically  until  fourscore 
years  of  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  shiftless  son  of  energetic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  |»arent8.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  blood  of  her  grandparents 
burned  in  Dorothea’s  veins.  She  was  born  in  Hampden,  Me.,  April  4,  1802, 
and  died  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  July  17,  1887.  After  a  bitter  childhood  she 
spent  her  youth  in  Boston,  with  her  grandmother  Dix,  in  unremitting  physical 
and  intellectual  labor.  She  then  became  a  most  successful  teacher  and  earned 
enough  to  start  her  brothers  on  the  road  to  an  honorable  manhood.  The  great 
Doctor  Channing  delighted  to  have  her  as  an  inmate  of  his  family  and  teacher 
of  his  children  at  various  times.  Becoming  very  weak  and  ill  she  spent  much 
of  18.'i6-’.37  in  England,  and  returned  t«)  take  up  the  great  work  of  her  life. 
This  was  to  improve  the  horrible  condition  of  the  insane,  and  to  a  less  degree 
of  prisoners  and  paupers.  The  story  of  her  incessant  journeyings  to,  and 
inspection  of  the  poorhonses,  dungeons,  cellars,  pens  and  outhouses  in  which 
the  insane  of  Massachusetts  were  fioused  or  chained  in  l841-’43  shows  her 
indomitable  courage,  strength  and  endurance.  Her  memorial  was  a  terrible 
arraignment  of  inhuman  keepers  of  the  insane  and  led  to  vigorous  legislative 
action  to  remedy  these  foul  blots  on  our  civilization.  Having  stirred  Massa- 
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chusetts  to  action  she  turned  to  llhode  Island,  New  .Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  other  Southern  states.  All  that 
this  woman  sutlered  in  her  arduous,  perilous  journeyings  can  never  be  known. 
Much  is  known  of  her  wonderful  power  over  men.  She  overcame  opposition, 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  sluggish  natures  and  opened  public  and  privatp 
purse-strings  in  a  marvellous  way.  No  man  or  set  of  men  could  long  with¬ 
stand  this  pure,  high-minded,  sweet-faced,  but  iron-willed  woman.  How  any¬ 
one  could  travel,  and  write,  and  pleail  with  men  as  she  did  j’ear  after  year  and 
still  live  on,  only  God  knows.  Her  best  friends  looked  on  in  amaze.  She  was 
an  angel  of  love,  and  peace,  and  light;  or.  if  need  be,  of  adamant.  But  we 
have  not  space  to  say  more  of  her  great,  unselfish  and  enduring  work.  To 
understand  this  more  fully  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Life  of  Dohothea 
Lynue  Dix,  by  Francis  Tillaii}’.  It  is  published  by  Houghton  &  Mitfiin  of 
Boston.  Her  last  years  were  full  of  suffering,  but  she  was  tenderly  cared  for, 
in  rooms  set  apart  for  her  hi  the  asylum  she  had  been  instrumental  in  building, 
at  Trenton, N..J.  She  is  dead,  but  her  works  follow  her,  and  the  memory  of  a 
saint  remains. 

It  is  Interesting  to  the  American  classical  teacher  to  compare  the  elementary 
Latin  books  used  in  Great  Britain  with  those  prepared  for  American  pupils. 
AN  INTKODUCTION  TO  THE  I.ATIN  LANGUAGE,  by  Maurico  C.  Hime,  LL.  D.,  the 
Head-Master  of  Foyle  College,  an  intermediate  school  in  Londonderry,  is  a 
combined  grammar,  exercise-hook,  and  reading-book,  designed  for  pupils  who 
have  not  been  trained  in  English  grammar,  and  ample  in  itself  without  other 
books  as  a  preparation  for  reading  V'ergil,  —  the  author  whom  Doctor  Hime 
considers  on  the  whole  the  best  suited  for  a  pupil’s  first  acquaintance.  The 
book  is  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  London  and  Dublin  :  1891.  Price,  7s.  6d.  The 

first  edition  appeared  in  1878.  and  the  author  finds  that  twelve  years’  use  estab¬ 
lishes  his  claim  that  it  saves  time  and  money.  'I'his  third  edition  is  much 
enlarged  and  improved.  The  method  in  the  main  is  that  adopted  by  our 
American  authors,  Harkness,  Comstock,  Collar  and  Daniell,  and  others,  a 
method  which  has  been  developed  earlier  and  more  fully  here  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  has  not  been  much  disturbed  on  either  side  of  the  water  by 
“  Ollendorfian  ”  and  “  inductive ’’ elements.  Doctor  Hime’s  book  is  intended 
to  occupy  about  eighteen  months.  It  is  less  progressive  than  our  First  Books. 
The  opening  chapter  is  brief,  but  its  elementary  quality  is  shown  by  the  two 
first  sentences:  “Latin  belongs  to  the  Argan  or  Indo-European  family  of 
languages,  which  had  its  cradle  probably  somewhere  in  Central  A.-ia.  The 
members  of  this  family  are  very  numerous,  including  —  besides  Latin  and 
Greek  —  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic,  from  which  last, 
English  is  an  offshoot.”  The  following  statement  somewhat  further  on  has 
peculiar  interest  to  us :  “The  Latins  originally  formed  United  States,  so  to 
speak,  having  their  Washintjton  at  Alba.”  The  difficult  subject  of  gender  is 
treated  in  Chap.  111.  (pp.  31 — 39),  in  mass,  and  previously  under  the  five 
declensions.  The  third  conjugation,  “  the  consonant  or  U  conjugation,”  has 
for  type  verbs  rego  and  trihuo.  The  exercises,  test  questions,  and  teaching 
hints,  are  less  than  our  teachers  would  desire.  The  exercises  especially  seem 
meagre  and  fragmentary.  In  general,  the  book  calls  for  much  oral  instruction, 
and  for  much  unassisted  memory  work,  as  compared  with  our  successful 
“  Methods.” 
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Most  hand  books  for  popular  reading  by  medical  men  are  works  on  thera¬ 
peutics,  and  deal  almost  exclusively  with  symptoms  and  recipes  from  the 
pharmacopoeia.  If  a  book  on  bow  to  beautify  the  complexion  appears  the 
supposition  is  that  the  author  is  advocating  the  sale  of  some  patent  compound 
for  removing  moths,  freckles,  etc.  But  when  a  world  renowned,  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  physician,  sends  forth  a  work  under  the  title  of  IIekeuity  Health  and 
Peksoxal  Beauty,  we  feel  that  this  proper  tteld  for  investigation  and  exposi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  taken  from  charlatans  and  occupied  by  those  whose  utterances  must 
carry  weight  and  can  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  The  author  of  tlie  book  is 
John  V^.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  position  in  the 
ranks  of  the  medical  profession  is  unquestioned.  Dr.  Shoemaker  treats  of  the 
regulative  laws  of  life  and  growth  and  man’s  physical  and  spiritual  place  in 
nature,  and  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  subjects  makes  an  earnest  plea  for 
accepting  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  following  chapters  relate  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  eflect  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  care  and  ti'eatiuent  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body.  The  highest  hygienic  conditions  are  urged,  and  health  is  declared 
to  be  the  prime  source  of  personal  beauty.  The  volume  is  one  that  can  be 
safely  and  advantageously  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  young 
woman,  and  if  its  teachings  are  followed,  not  only  health  but  grace  and  beauty 
will  be  the  result.  Published  by  F.  A.  Davis,  Philadelphia. 

A  Shorter  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Alexander  Johnston, 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  18SH).),  is  not  an  abridgement  of  the  larger 
work  by  the  same  author,  but  a  fresh  presentation  of  the  subject  under  a  new 
arrangement  of  topics,  with  added  excellence,  to  which  the  publishers  justly 
call  attention.  The  eleven  chapters  comprise  749  numbered  topical  sections, 
with  convenient  cross  references.  Each  chapter  closes  with  volume  and  page 
references  to  works  given  as  supplementary  reading,  and  with  a  chronological 
summary  of  the  events  noted  in  the  chapter.  The  maps,  of  which  there  are 
many,  both  historical  and  special,  are  excellent  and  free  from  unnecessary 
detail.  Appendices  are  added,  comprising  with  other  valuable  matter,  useful 
tabular  views  of  the  growth  of  states  and  cities.  The  volume  is  of  handy  si/e, 
and  the  letter-press  excellent.  In  a  book  so  good,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  found  so  much  careless  statement  amounting  at  times  to  inaccuracy. 
For  instance,  section  178 :  “  Washington  seized  Dorchester  Heiglits,  another 
hill  much  like  Breed’s  Hill,”  which  it  resembles  only  in  being  a  hill.  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  pf  the  fact  that  Breed’s  Hill  simply  threatened  the  town,  while 
Dorchester  Heights  made  the  town  untenable  by  commanding  the  harbor  and 
cutting  off  the  British  in  Boston  from  communication  with  their  fleet.  Section 
332 :  The  Constitution  captured  the  Gueriere  in  lat.  41°,  30',  long.  55°,  off  the 
Grand  Banks,  and  not  ”  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.”  Section  544:  Jackson 
did  not  beat  Pope,  and  I.eejoln  him  afterwards,  but  he  captured  Pope’s  depot 
of  supplies  at  Manassas  Junction,  and  then,  having  joined  Lee,  Lee  beat  Pope, 
while  Hill,  Jackson  and  Longstreet  held  Porter.  Section  599:  That  “Sheri¬ 
dan  had  been  known  principally  as  a  cavalry  ofllcer”  is  untrue.  He  was 
assigned  to  command  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  when  it  was 
reorganized  by  Grant;  he  had  been  an  Infantry  commander,  except  forty  days’ 
service  as  colonel  of  cavalry,  till  after  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1863.  He  did  net  “hold  Five  F’orks  against  the  previous  assaults  of  Lee,” 
but  drove  Pickett's  division  out  of  the  iutrenchmenCs  there  while  commanding 
his  own  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps  under  Warren.  Notwithstanding  these 
and  other  inaccuracies,  the  book  is  valuable  as  a  text-book  for  schools,  and  use¬ 
ful  for  reference  to  the  general  student  of  American  history. 


